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On Enjoying Sermons 





By J. Carter Swaim 


Executive Director, Department of the English Bible, 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 


FTER pronouncing the benediction, Scottish 
ministers retire to the vestry so that anyone 
who wishes to converse has to seek them 

out. In our American churches, the minister 
ordinarily goes to the door, not, as is popularly 
supposed, to solicit compliments, but for friendly 
greeting. And each Sunday there are worshipers 
who tell him, “I enjoyed that sermon.” 

This is an expression that no one should utter 
lightly, It ought to be carefully considered by 
all who use it. Perhaps it is something that they 
have enjoyed it. The emphasis sometimes goes 
like this: “Why, I enjoyed that sermon!”—as if 
there were great surprise that sermons could 
result in anything other than complete boredom. 

Sometimes the expression is definitely not a 
compliment. For half an hour, God’s spokesman 
has poured out heart and soul in an effort to get 
people to change their minds, alter the direction 
of life, follow some new course of action, What 
a letdown, then, to have the hearers exclaim 
gaily, “My, but I enjoyed that.” 

The Westminster Confession of Faith says that 
the “chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
him forever.” If the sermon has brought us some 
new insight into the mind and purpose of God, 
then it can very well be that it has helped us to 
a genuine enjoyment of him, All too often, how- 
ever, those who enjoy a sermon mean what one 
elder meant when he said of his pastor, “His 
voice is pleasing, his English well chosen, his 
manner appealing.” 


I Timothy 6:17 speaks of “God who richly 


furnishes us with everything to enjoy.” This is 
directed specifically to those whose hopes are 
set on earthly things and is a reminder that God 
is the source of all good. Whatever helps us to 
a better life should be thought of as coming 
from Him in whom we live and move and have 
our being, and this may represent true happiness 
of spirit. Augustine observed that all human per- 
versity or vice consists in using what we ought 
to enjoy or in enjoying what we ought to use. 

The sermon is one of the instruments God uses 
to stir us into action. It is a great perversion, in- 
deed, if. our reaction is simply momentary en- 
joyment that evaporates with the singing of the 
last hymn. Platonist philosophers spoke about the 
vision of God and of man’s capacity to enjoy 
it; but, as John S. Whale has said, “Only a Hebrew 
could talk of obedience to a vision.” Paul had 
a splendid vision of the possibilities opening out 
before him. He does not tell us he enjoyed the 
vision but says, rather, “I was not disobedient 
to [it]” (Acts 26:19). 


The Book of Acts describes the preaching of 
those whose lives were enthusiastically committed 
to the risen Christ. It is nowhere recorded that 
anyone enjoyed apostolic sermons. Sometimes 
when the Apostles preached, their hearers “were 
enraged, and... ground their teeth” (Acts 7:54). 
Sometimes they examined the Scriptures “to see 
if these things were so” (Acts 17:11). Sometimes 
they “were cut to the heart, and said. . . “Breth- 
ren, what shall we do?” (Acts 2:37). 
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Servicemen: Out-of-sight, 
Out-of-mind ? 


« I have just received a letter that puts 
in concrete form a plea that we hear 
from our military chaplains in all 
branches of the service—a plea that con- 
gregations and ministers keep in touch 
with their members in the Armed Forces. 
Air Force Chaplain Robert L. Bowman, 
stationed in Japan, writes: 

“I have conducted a private ‘poll 
among Presbyterian young men and 
women during the twenty-seven months 
I have been on active duty with the Air 
Force. The following questions were 
asked: 

“1. Do you have regular communica- 
tions from your home youth organization 
or your pastor? 

“583 out of 690 questioned answered 
NO. 

“17 per cent are being cared for, then. 
Less than one fifth of Presbyterian young 
people are being kept informed about 
their home church and/or hearing from 
their minister. 

“2. Do you write your experiences 
back to your hometown church? 

“631 out of 690 answered NO.... 

“With hundreds of Presbyterian young 


people entering and leaving the Armed 
Services each year, the Church cannot 
fail to keep communication bridges open. 
. . . Alone and seemingly unmissed, a 
man will build himself a shell of ‘inde- 
pendence’ rather than be drawn lovingly 
toward the truth.” 

Young Presbyterians in the Armed 
Forces are giving from two to four years 
of their lives to their country, Can't we 
give an hour's time and a three-cent 
stamp to them? Our neglect may lose 
them to the Church for life. 

—CHAPLAIN JoHN K. BORNEMAN 
Executive Secretary, Special Committee 
on Chaplains and Service Personnel 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Pulpit Exchange Proposal 


« In order that the three Presbyterian 
Churches now considering union .may 
understand each other better and appre- 
ciate each other more, a “Pulpit Ex- 
change” has been proposed during the 
period of October through December. 

As an interchurch committee we have 
been appointed to outline procedures to 
implement such a plan. Although spe- 
cific details are to be worked out by 
the participants, the following sug- 
gestions are offered: 

That any two congregations of dif- 
ferent denominations exchange their 
ministers On a given Sunday. 
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Delwer to your Church Treasurer your contribution to 
current expenses and benevolences 
Remit your church's benevolences to the Central Receiv- 


Ploce in the hands of oll your workers their solories and 


in God We Trust.” 
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The approved church benevolence budget of the General 
Assembly for 1954 is — $13,000,000. 
For Special Advance Funds — $848,000. 
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That overlapping or adjacent 
byteries arrange a group exc 

That group exchanges from ¢ 
sections of our country be accom 
by the pooling of transportation, 

That attention be given to 
occasions, preaching missions, 
vacations as further opportunit 
exchange. 

That invitations from presbytey 
sessions should be extended 4 
earliest possible date. 

That no honoraria should be gi 
normally the sending church wo 
the necessary travel expense 
host church would provide all 
tainment. 

That the purpose of these exe} 
shall be to preach the Gospel of 
Christ, and to foster a richer fell 
among our people. 

This statement is being sent 
various church papers for publica 
and to the Stated Clerk of each 
bytery of the three denominations, 
the earnest hope that a nation-w 
change of pulpits may take place, 
our committee cannot undertake 
as a clearing house, we do offer 
services to help implement this p 
in any possible manner. [Write t 
Reverend Samuel C. Weir, Litt 
Boulevard United Presbyterian Ch 
Littlefield and Middlepointe, Dearh 
1, Michigan. ] 

—WiiuaM E, Puirer, Jr., U.S. Chu 

—C. Ratston Situ, U.S.A, Chu 

—SAMUEL C, WErr, U.P. Chu 


‘Pilot Project’ 


« ... Your fine article, “Pilot Project 
Protestants” [P.L., August 7], shov 
me at least one church where memh 
ship is not conferred but earned, 
may it thrive. It is to be hoped thatol 
Protestant churches will follow the k 
of the Church of the Saviour in Wa 
ington, D.C., and make nominal Ch 
tians into true Christ-followers. 
—Mnrs. R. L, Ramspe 


Tempe, 


The Clearing House 


« The Nasrapur Spiritual Life Center 
an inter-mission, interchurch project 
Western India, about 140 miles south 
Bombay. Many conferences, convent 
young people’s rallies, camps, rele 
courses, and other meetings are 
there. .. . Our Year Book of Prayer 
Missions asks for prayer for this cet 
We need an Ampro 16 mm st 
movie projector.Jf some church in Af 
ica has a discarded projector still in go 
condition, we shall be most grat 
such a gift. Kindly communicate 
the Reverend H. G, Howard, care of 
Board of Foreign Missions of the P 
terian Church in the U.S.A., 1567 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Challenge Plus Example 


Now therefore fear the Lord, and 
serve him in sincerity and in truth; and 
put away the gods which your fathers 
served on the other side of the flood, and 
in Egypt; and serve ye the Lord. 

And if it seem evil unto you to serve 
the Lord, choose you this day whom ye 
will serve; whether the gods which your 
fathers served that were on the other 
side of the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites, in whose land ye dwell: but 
as for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord. 

And the people answered and said, 
God forbid that we should forsake the 
Lord, to serve other gods. (Joshua 24: 
14-16) 


HIS WAS a moment of decision. Joshua 
had succeeded Moses and had led 
the tribes of Israel triumphantly into 
the land of Canaan. Now that they were 
settled in their own land, would they 
be loyal to Jehovah or not? The future 
of the nation depended upon the answer. 
A decision is made on the background 
of experience, so Joshua reviewed the 
nation’s history. Speaking in the name 
of God, he tells of the call of Abraham 
to leave Chaldea to be the father of a 
new nation. He reminds them of Isaac 
and Jacob and the moving of Jacob and 
his sons and their families into Egypt, 
of the bondage there, of their deliver- 
ance by Moses, of their wilderness ex- 
periences as they made the long and 
tedious journey to Canaan, and of their 
entrance at last. It was not their heroism, 
but God’s leadership, that brought suc- 
cess to their nation’s venture. Now, set- 
tled in their land, what was to be their 
future? Would they be loyal to the one 
real and living God? 


A challenge. Joshua was fully aware 
of the difficulty of this decision on the 
part of the Israelites. Environment is not 
easily overcome, and the tribes of Israel 
had lived in the midst of an environment 
of polytheism and idolatry in Egypt. In 
the wilderness journey they were sur- 
rounded by the polytheism and idolatry 
of neighboring tribes. And, as they came 
into Canaan, they found that the wor- 
ship of many gods was the common 
practice. Would they be able to resist 
this environment and to hold to faith in 
the God who had led their forefathers 
so providentially? 

Joshua declared that the Israelites 
must make up their minds. They could 
not serve both the Lord and the gods 
of their neighbors. They must make their 
choice. So Joshua challenged, “Choose 
you this day... .” 


MEDITATIONS By Park Hays Miller 
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Many influences are brought tp 
upon us today. Individuals must 
their choices. Will they choose 
to God or surrender to the pull 
vironment? There is great need 
dividuals to face the challenge, 
this day.” Not to decide for Ch 
decide against him. x 

Families, as units in society, hay 
choices to make. They must 
their minds whether they will b 
homes on Christian principles or 
drift with the standards of th 
munity. 3 

We are caught in an internatiog 
ation to which we have not been 
tomed. It is necessary for us as 
to come to a decision in regard 
course. Our governmental leaders 
make up their minds, A choice js 
essary. 


























An example. Joshua went be 
challenging the tribes of Israel to 
a decision to be loyal to the Lor. 
declared, “As for me and my hous, 
will serve the Lord.” He nut the 
of his own example on God's side 
is easy to challenge others, but i@™World 
another matter to set an example bygat Ev 
right decision ourselves. riews 

The father was honest but far faggCeofft 
efficient when he said to his son, “Doggpater 
I say, but don’t do as I do.” Good adaggof hu 
must be followed by exemonlary actiggconve 

Example is a tremendous. influesgg busin 
A man came into a church looking @™John 
the minister. He was under the ini burg! 
of liquor, but he was in dead ea 
The question he asked the ministers 
this, “Do you think I can be like 
men?” What he meant was that he 
seen a number of men in thet € 
who were once drunkards but now 
sober, industrious men, good h 
and fathers. It was their example 
made this victim of alcohol want to 
like them. 

Russia talks about democracy 
liberty and peace, but it sets an 
of deceit and tyranny. We have 
to say about the American way of 
and about freedom. Do we always 
an example that supports our princi 

Parents cannot speak dishonestly 
expect their children to be honest. 
cannot lose their tempers and exp 
their sons and daughters to be self 
trolled. We need not only to urge 
children to be Christians; we must 
them an example, “As for me and 
house, we will serve the Lord.” 

Everyone who takes his st 
Christ makes the same decision @ 
for others. 
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SHOP TALK 


Congregations preparing to ob- 
ve United Nations Day, pro- 
Limed October 23 by President 
senhower, Will enjoy What Peo- 
1. Ask Me About the U.N. 
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McCorkle at work 













Basking in the reflected glory of 
hurch luminaries from all over the 
hristian world, Associate Editors 
lenry McCorkle and Carl Karsch 
ould not forbear snapping each 
other's pictures while covering the 
Vorld Council of Churches meeting 
at Evanston. Above Henry inter- 
jews Archbishop of Canterbury 
eoffrey Fisher. (He commented 
ater on the Archbishop’s salty sense 
of humor.) Below Carl combines 
nversational pleasure with the 
business of photographing Principal 
John Baillie of New College, Edin- 
burgh. 







Karsch at work 





THE COVER photograph is of Sea- 
man Apprentice Don Ruggles at the 
Naval Training Center at Bain- 
bridge, Maryland. (See New Com- 
pass for the Navy.) Don is a 
member of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church (US), Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
and plans to become a layman mis- 
sionary in agriculture in the Belgian 
Congo after his Navy service. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








Living Together in a Divided World* 


HE Assembly believes that an international order 

conformed to the will of God and established in 
his peace can only be achieved through the recon- 
ciliation which Christ makes possible, Only thus will 
those transformed attitudes and standards, agree- 
ments and practices which alone will insure lasting 
peace become possible. Because of their belief in this 
gospel of reconciliation and their experience of its 
power, Christians can never accept, as the only 
kind of existence open to nations, a state of perpetual 
tension leading to “inevitable” war. On the contrary, 
it is the Christian conviction that war is not inevitable, 
because God wills peace. 

From this it follows that the first responsibility of 
Christians is to live and work for the reconciliation 
of men to God and, therefore, as individuals and 
nations, to one another. Endeavors to secure that 
nations shall live together in peace on any basis less 
fundamental than this are always precarious; at any 
moment they may prove to be but frail expedients in 
a world which has not yet become subject to the 
power of the Cross. 

Nevertheless, the preservation even of these “frail 
expedients,” in a world where Christ's reign is not yet 
acknowledged, is morally imperative as a minimum 
condition of international order. Today there is urgent 
need for this moral imperative to be recognized and 
acknowledged. The clash of national interests, social 
systems, and idealogies tends to dominate every phase 
of international life. Hostile propaganda, border in- 
cidents, and a suicidal competition in arms, more 
deadly than any hitherto used, characterize a situa- 
tion which is unfit to be described as peace. Only as 
these current tensions are reduced and controlled will 
time be secured for bringing to bear the deeper and 
more creative influences of reconciliation. 

A current political definition of such endeavors is 
“coexistence.” We avoid the use of this term because 
of its unhappy historical significance and some of its 
current political implications. “Coexistence” as con- 
ceived by Christians cannot imply any willingness 
to disguise from themselves or others the vast differ- 
ence which lies between the search for an international 
order based on belief in Christ and his reconciling 
work, and the pursuit of aims which repudiate the 
Christian revelation. There can be no abandonment of 
the right to assert this fundamental difference and 
the faith on which it rests, 


We stand against submission to, engulfment by, or 
appeasement of totalitarian tyranny and aggression. 
We also stand against the exploitation of any people 
by economic monopoly or political imperialism. In the 
world community we must stand for the freedom of all 
people to know the truth which makes men free and 
for the basic civil liberties of all people to struggle 
for a higher freedom. 

Christians claim the right to propagate their faith, 
by proclamation and persuasion, by example and 
suffering, just as they uphold the same right for 
others. Nevertheless, conflicts of conviction about the 


origin and destiny of men have long existed 
societies essentially peaceful, and Christians 
continue to condemn totalitarianism as false jp 
trine and dangerous in practice. They will } 
less firm in continuing to oppose atheistic mater 
Yet, however deeply the conflict may be, it j 
necessarily an unsuperable bar to living togethe 
divided world. The same may be said of method 
political and economic organization, whether the 
democratic or dictatorial, 


Such living together does, however, require 

certain minimum conditions be met on both g 
1. A conviction that it is possible for 1 
and peoples to live together, at least fora 
siderable period of years. 
2. A willingness not to use force as an iz 
ment of policy beyond the existing bloc fron 
This would not mean the recognition and{ 
ing of present injustices and the unnatuy 
visions of nations, but it would mean rene 
coercion as a means of securing or red) 
them. 
8. A vigorous effort to end social and 
injustices which might lead to civil, and 
international, war. 
4. A scrupulous respect for the pledged 
5. A continuing effort to reach agreement 
outstanding issues, such as the peace tre 
and disarmament, which are essential 
broader stabilization and pacification of 
tions. 
6. Readiness to submit all unresolved que: 
of conflict to an impartial international o 
zation and to carry out its decisions. 

These are minimum requirements. This li 
form of living together can only be a transitional 
or a point of departure. It must move, through 
tiring endeavor, beyond these minimum re 
ments into an order of genuine cooperation. 
first move into such an order must surely be is 
direction of peaceful competition with growing 
operation. This order will be facilitated and reinb 
through the free exchange of persons, culture, i 
mation, and goods; through common undertak 
for relief and human welfare; and through the g 
of United Nations as an instrument for pea 
change. Christians must go still further. They 
promote the reconciliation of the nations; they 
work for the establishment of justice based ona 
of law, so that a responsible society, grounded intt 
may be possible. 

For the Christian the ecumenical fellowship 
churches is evidence of progress toward this § 
and of God’s use of the Christian Church as one¢ 
foundation stones of world order. Further, by 
supranational character the Church also provides 
point of meeting where the search for the trul 
it is in Christ, in its bearing on all the proble 
human society may be pursued in faith and ho 
well as in love’s creative power. 


*From the report of the section on International Affairs of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, ® 
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renou HE First Sunday in October is 

"red now one of the most important 
days of the entire year for 

and millions of Christians. On this 


and h@day most of the world’s “protestant” 
gregations meet to receive the sacra- 
iged want of Communion, 
eemeitf™mhis day of sharing in Jesus Christ's 
ce tremlasting gift to all who would believe 
ntial aim is known as World-Wide Com- 
m of m™mpion Sunday. The observance began 
937 upon the call of the Presbyterian 
1 quesigg.A. General Assembly. The idea was 


nal org™morsed by the Federal (now National) 
ncil of Churches in 1940 and has 
‘is lim spread to more than fifty countries. 


ional samp at once a tangible sign of the yearn- 
rough@™ toward unity among Christian bodies 
) regime a symbol of the great divisions which 
‘tion, BRPrate the Holy Catholic Church. 

be infor despite the fact that all World- 


owingge Communion participants have the 
reinfogggas Supper as the most cherished act 
ure, i@™peneir worship together, they are not 


Jertakigmable to meet around a common table 
he gammdid the disciples with Jesus. On 
peatamtid-Wide Communion Sunday, 1954 
hey mmeodox churchgoers will take Com- 
hey meion but only with other Orthodox 
on af@™mbers, Lutherans will not be beside 
odists. Anglicans will not be beside 

Dtists. . 












anterbury and honored ecumenical 
heer, called this division “the great- 
of all scandals in the face of the 

To many Christians in the 
nger churches” of America, Asia, 
Africa, barriers to the common ob- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper seem 
td, Although the barriers are with 
there is tangible hope, through the 
tld Council of Churches and other 
menical bodies, that these barriers 
€ permanently lifted. In fact, the 
< rity of ecumenically minded Chris- 
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€ late William Temple, Archbishop 


By Henry L. McCorkle 


tians believe that the search for the com- 
mon table “appears to be the best way 
forward” in the search for unity. 

Most of the difficulties about the 
Lord’s Supper arise from “profoundly 
held differences of conviction about the 
nature of the sacraments,” according to 
a commission studying this problem. The 
Orthodox Churches cannot at this time 
join in the search for a common table 
because they hold that they alone repre- 
sent the true Holy Catholic Church. 
They will talk and work and pray with 
other Christians but will not search for 
a common table because they believe 
they already have the true Supper. 

For many Lutherans, the chief dif- 
ficulty is doctrinal. They believe in the 
“real presence” of the Body and Blood 
of Christ in the Communion elements, 
and they are unable to join at a common 
table without the “real presence.” For 
many Anglicans and Old Catholics, the 
problem is one of church order. They 
believe in the “Apostolic succession” of 
the ministry, and hesitate to come to a 
common table where the elements are 
distributed by clergymen who in their 
view are not ordained in a direct line of 
succession from the Apostles. And they 
also believe in the “real presence.” 

Balanced against these firm and hon- 
estly held convictions are many signs of 
hope. First is that most of the “prot- 
estant” churches (Presbyterian, Re- 
formed, Baptist, Congregational, Meth- 
odist) do accept a common table and in- 
vite all Christians to share with them in 
Communion. 

Second is the growing practice of 
“open” Communion and “intercommun- 
ion” by Lutheran, Anglican, and Old 
Catholic Churches between themselves 
and with others, Open Communion oc- 
curs when one church invites members 
of other churches to receive Communion 


HOPE FOR UNITY? 


World-Wide Communion Sunday reminds us of the barriers which 


separate Christians in the search for a common table before God 


with it. Intercommunion occurs when 
two or more churches, not of the same 
family, allow their members to take 
Communion freely at each other's tables. 
There are many variations of these prac- 
tices (“intercelebration” and “mutual” 
and “limited” open Communion are 
three), but “open” and “inter” are the 
most important. 

Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
France practice intercommunion. So do 
Anglican and Old Catholic Churches in 
Europe, and the Episcopal and Polish 
National Catholic Churches in Amer- 
ica. Various degrees of this kind of co- 
operation are shared by the Church of 
Sweden (Lutheran) and the Church of 
England (Anglican) and by the Lu- 
theran and Reformed Churches of Ger- 
many, to name a few. 

Third sign of hope is the actual find- 
ing of a common table by Christians of 
many beliefs in Asia. Within the Evan- 
gelical Churches in Syria and Lebanon, 
members of twelve different bodies, in- 
cluding Episcopal, Lutheran, Presbyte- 
rian, Friends, and Brethren, take Com- 
munion together. In the now-famous 
Church of South India, Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, and Meth- 
odists are together in organic union. 
And these groups plus Baptists may soon 
share a common Supper in North India 
and Ceylon. 

And fourth, as has been noted many 
times, with the exception of the Ortho- 
dox Church, no one of the World Coun- 
cil member churches will deny the 
Lord’s Supper to members of other 
churches in case of urgent need. 

At the Evanston Assembly of the 
World Council, five semiofficial Com- 
munion services were held. Of these 
only one—the Orthodox—was completely 
closed. The story of these services (see 
next page) is also a sign of hope. 
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Anglican 


The Anglican service of Communion, held Monday, 
August 23, at St. Marks Protestant Episcopal Church, Evans- 
ton, was attended by more than 600 people, including several 
hundred official Assembly participants from Anglican, Lu- 
theran, and Protestant Churches. Chief celebrant at the simple 
but impressive “low church” service, which lasted an hour 
and a quarter (the shortest of the five) was Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Episcopal Church (above, at 
altar). Bishop Sherrill was assisted by the two Episcopal 
bishops of Chicago, the rector of St. Marks, and four young 
“acolytes.” The four clergy distributed the elements (thin 
circular wafers of unleavened bread, and wine) from common 
plates and common cup (the chalice) to the communicants, 
who came up to the altar rail to receive, kneeling. 

This service can be classified as an “open” Communion. 
All “baptized communicant members of the member 
churches of the World Council” were invited by action of the 
Episcopal House of Bishops in 1952, providing for such an 
open observance “at gatherings for a responsible ecumenical 
purpose.” The first open Communion held by Anglicans at an 
ecumenical gathering was in 1938. 

If comparisons can be drawn, the Episcopal service at 
Evanston was most similar to the Methodist in mood and to 
the Church of South India’s in order. Worshipers kneel to pray 
and take less part in this service than they do in the Presby- 
terian Communion, but many Presbyterians would probably 
have felt at home in this setting. 
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Lutheran 


The Lutheran service, held the day after the Episey 
Holy Communion at Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Chu 
in North Shore Chicago, was attended by more than 500% 
ple, including almost 300 from the World Council. Most 
the communicants appeared to be Lutherans, but 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Methodists, as well as memb 
of the Church of South India, also partook of the elemer 
Celebrant was Dr. O. V. Anderson, president-elect of 
Illinois Conference of the Augustana Evangelical Luthe 
Church, to which Immanuel Church belongs. Immanuel 
pastor and representatives from three other U.S. Luth 
bodies assisted, aided as in the Anglican service, by acolyte 
The elements were wafers and wine also, but the commu 
cant did not take the wafer off the plate or aid the celeb 
with the cup. In the Lutheran rite, the celebrant places 
wafer in the communicant’s mouth and serves the cup unaidé 
at the altar rail as the participants kneel. 

This service is known as “limited” open Communion ® 
cause the invitation was to “all who believe in His Act 
Presence and that we receive His true Body and Blood inti 
Sacrament.” But as a Lutheran minister observed after & 
service, “Even among the Reformed Churches which § 
Communion is a symbol, there are some who believe Chi 
is present. If we could get behind the meaning of words, 
would probably find we are not too divergent.” The Luthe 
Holy Communion seemed most similar in mood to the Mé 
odist, and in order, to the Orthodox and Anglican. 
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Orthodox 


The Orthodox service, held August 25 at St. Andrews 
eek Orthodox Church in North Shore Chicago, was at- 
ded by some 400 guests, about half of whom were from 
anston. Less than twenty worshipers took Communion. 
hese included the ten priests and deacons who took part 
the service and nine Orthodox members of the congrega- 
m. Chief celebrant for The Divine Liturgy of St. John 
rysostem (as the service was called) was retiring World 
buncil co-president Archbishop Athenagoras of London, 
ired in red and gold robes and wearing an episcopal crown. 
is co-celebrants in multi-colored robes included Metro- 
blitan Jacob of Asia Minor and Russian Orthodox Bishop 
ponisius of Chicago and Minneapolis. Although the service 
bs “sung” (chanted by the celebrants ‘and choir) in Greek 
d there was no participation on the part of the congrega- 
bn, one could recognize that it was a Communion service, 
par the end, when the celebrant began to bless the elements. 
As in the Anglican, Lutheran, and South India services, 
pth the Lord’s Prayer and Nicene Creed were used. Except 
r the blessing of the elements (when all knelt) the congre- 
tion, like the Lutherans, stood for prayers, The elements 
juares of bread and wine) were received standing, how- 
er, the wine being given by the celebrant to the communi- 
nt from a chalice by means of a spoon, as in the South 
dia service. The Orthodox Divine Liturgy was a “closed” 
mmunion because only members of the Orthodox 
hurches were invited to partake. 
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The United Services 


Significantly enough, the opening and closing semi-official 
services of Communion at Evanston (the Methodist and 
Church of South India rites, respectively) were both held in 
Evanston’s First Methodist Church, scene of the World 
Council Assembly’s opening worship, and both had many 
ministers assist in distributing the elements. They were also 
most well attended. 

Four of the leading bishops of the Methodist Church 
served as celebrants at the Methodist Communion. They were 
assisted by representatives of ten other American denomina- 
tions including Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, Mo- 
ravians, and Presbyterians. The service was plainly Protestant 
and conducted with much feeling. The actual Communion 
was almost a complete marriage of Presbyterian and Anglican 
rites. The elements (squares of bread and individual cups 
of unfermented wine in holders) were given to communicants 
kneeling at a rail just in front of the pews, 

The Church of South India service seemed in the minds 
of most participants to be the most truly ecumenical, with 
its rite drawn from Anglican, Presbyterian, and ancient East- 
ern orders. The elements were bread and wine, given at 
kneeling rail used in Methodist rite. Both the altar and the 
Presbyterian Communion table. were used during the service 
And the ancient rituals of the “Kiss of Peace” (a handclasp 
passed from worshiper to worshiper) and the bringing of 
offering and elements from back of church to altar just before 
the consecration impressed all those who attended, 
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By RoBerT MCAFEE BROWN 


: a fall a lot of people are saying: 


“Religion and politics don’t mix.” 

“The job of the minister is to ‘preach 
the Gospel’ and not get concerned with 
politics.” 

“Politics is too ‘messy’ for the Chris- 
tian.” 

Don’t be taken in. These statements 
are dangerous nonsense. 

They are nonsense because they ig- 
nore the fact that the minute we take 
“religion” seriously, we've got to be con- 
cerned about our fellow men. And in our 
kind of world, concern for fellow men 
inevitably means concern with the polit- 
ical arena in which men live. Since the 
“Gospel” is concerned not only with in- 
dividuals but with individuals in their 
social relationships, it must be relevant 
to the way people order their social rela- 
tionships in politics and government. 

Such statements about religion and 
politics are dangerous because they im- 
ply that religion is irrelevant to one of 
the most important areas of modern life. 
The decisions that will be made by the 
men elected to Congress this fall, for ex- 
ample, will affect the destinies of mil- 
lions of people across the face of the 
earth. No Christian has the moral priv- 
ilege of overlooking that fact. On the 
contrary, he has the obligation of realiz- 
ing that politics can be a“realm of grace,” 
a place where, if only in a roughhewn 
way, men must try to do the will of God. 


No Biblical Blueprint 


E need to remember, however, 

\X that the Bible does not give us a 
blueprint for a “Christian polit- 

ical order.” It does not furnish us with 
detailed advice about the tax problem or 
deficit spending. And whenever we find 
someone quoting isolated bits of Scrip- 
ture to “prove” a point about some spe- 
cific legislation, we are entitled to be sus- 
picious, During the Civil War, American 
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Biblical Faitlr 


preachers quoted the Bible both to sup- 
port slavery and to oppose slavery. In 
South Africa today, government officials 
are trying to defend racial segregation on 
Biblical grounds, What usually happens 
in such cases is that a person who al- 
ready believes something goes to the 
Bible to find “proof texts” to back it up. 
There is no ready-made plan for twen- 
tieth-century society in the Bible. 

But this does not mean that the Bible 
is irrelevant. Far from it. For the Bible 
gives us an indication of the attitudes, 
the concerns, the motivations which must 
inform and direct the kinds of decisions 
we make on specific political issues. One 
Christian may feel that his concern for 
minority groups can best be implemented 
by voting Democratic, while another 
may feel that the best ends can be 
achieved by the Republicans, and a 
third may prefer to remain independent. 
What none of these people can claim is 
that the Biblical concern for all men is 
made effective only through the Demo- 
cratic party, or only through the Re- 
publican party, or only by remaining 
independent. The Bible does make 
crystal clear that we must have an atti- 
tude of concern for all men and a par- 
ticular concern for the downtrodden. 
Once that is established, then an indi- 
vidual has to work out for himself, as 
honestly and intelligently as he can, how 
he can implement that concern politi- 
cally. 

For example, the fundamental Bibli- 
cal emphasis that “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof .. .” 
(Psalms 24:1) is both a religious and a 
political statement. The earth is not ours 
to use in such a way that we exploit our 
fellow men and make life on earth a hell. 
How are we to live together in a world 
that is God's world? Similarly, the re- 
curring theme—you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself (Leviticus 19:18; 
Luke 10:27 )—is both religious and polit- 







ical. Since political decisions affect 
neighbor, what kinds of political cha 
will most contribute to his welfare? 
cannot, in other words, put religion 
politics in separate, watertight com 
ments. 







“No Other Gods” 

E can evaluate the relatios 

of Biblical faith and politic 

terms of the first of the ] 
Commandments. This is particu 
illuminating for our purposes; for, 
the first commandment seems to 
“merely religious,” it is actually on 
the most “political” statements in 
Bible. It goes, “I am the Lord your 
who brought you out of the land 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage. I 
shall have no other gods before 
(Exodus 20:2-3, italics added). 

What does this mean? It means t 
there is but one God, the living God 
Hebrew history. Absolute _allegi 
must be given to him and to no oneé 
Only to the living God can final 
unqualified allegiance be given. 
does this have to do with politics? 

Everything. 

It means that we can never give 
final allegiance to any political syst 
any economic system, any set of politi 
or social ideals, any nation or group 
nations. Our final allegiance must be 
God alone. If we give it to someoneé 
or something else, that person or ti 
takes the place of God in our lives. 
from the standpoint of Biblical faith, 
is idolatry, which, is the worship of 
idol or a false god. “My native land,” 
example, is not God; therefore, I 
not give final allegiance to my 
land. This means that the attitude, 
country, right or wrong,” is an un-B 
cal attitude, whether the country 
Russia or Germany or India or . 
America. The Socialist or Republicam 
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“A Christian has the obligation of realizing that 


politics can be a ‘realm of grace,’ a place where, if 


only in a roughhewn way, men must try to do the will of God” 


thnd Politics 


affect 
al Choy 
fare? 
igion 
comp 


mocratic or Prohibition party is not 
od, so I cannot be a completely uncriti- 
party member. “My party, right or 
og” is also un-Biblical. The tempta- 
bn is always to make some manmade 
pject (a country, a political system ) into 
object of final allegiance. This is idol- 
ry, whether in the seventh century B.c. 
in the twentieth century A.D. 
Now this sounds like dangerous talk. 
e allegiance to something higher 
the United States? Subversive. 
palize that America may be less than 
fully “Christian nation”? Seditious. 
d yet Biblical faith leaves us with 
» other alternative. Everything, ab- 
utely everything—save God himself— 
ands under judgment and is something 
ss than God. 


Christ or Caesar 

"e early Christians discovered this 
in no uncertain terms. They were 
under obligation to worship their 
bvernment, quite literally. Unless they 
nowledged the emperor as divine and 
lared, “Caesar is Lord,” they could be 
tured or killed, since anyone who 
idn’t give final allegiance to Caesar 
ave final allegiance to someone else 

d was obviously a traitor. 
But the earliest Christian “creed” of 
hich we have any record went, “Jesus 
Lord.” Jesus, not Caesar. The Chris- 
nN was saying, “I will not give uncon- 
itional allegiance to Caesar; but I will 
ive unconditional allegiance to Jesus.” 
© make a statement of faith in those 


ys meant to be involved in politics.” 


harges were brought against a group of 
hristians in Thessalonica, for example, 
at“... they are all acting against the 

ees of Caesar, saying that there is 
nother king, Jesus” (Acts 17:7). Obvi- 
isly Caesar couldn’t have that sort of 
Ing going on. Luke adds, “And the 
eople and the city authorities were dis- 
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turbed when they heard this” (Acts 
17:8). You can be sure they were. Chris- 


' tianity was a risky business in the first 


century. 

And it ought to remain a somewhat 
risky business in the twentieth century 
as well, If it is true that “Jesus is Lord,” 
then the time may come when in the 
name of your faith in him you will have 
to say “no” to some proposal by the presi- 
dent of your bridge club, or by a busi- 
ness associate, or by your boss, or even 
by your government. German Christians 
found this to be true when the Nazis 
came to power. Russian Christians find 
it true every day. The same principle ap- 
plies to American Christians if their gov- 
ernment orders them to do something 
which is a betrayal of the commandment, 
“You shall have no other gods before me.” 
At such times, Christians have no choice 
but to say with Martin Luther: “Here 
I stand. I can do no other. God help me.” 


The Necessity of “Involvement” 

uT there is more to it than just that. 
B What has been said so far might 

lead someone to say, “I can’t be 
involved in this messy business of gov- 
ernment or politics. It’s much too sordid. 
I'll say ‘no’ all the time.” And this would 
be a tragic distortion of Biblical faith. 
Consequently, another thing which the 
Bible tells us about political responsi- 
bility is that we must be involved in life 
about us. We cannot be sideline Chris- 
tians, letting other people do all the 
“dirty work.” The main themes of the 
Bible all imply this. 

The Creation stories, for example, 
make this clear. This is God’s world. He 
has created it. It is good. He has placed 
men here to live together responsibly. 
In an image from an agricultural society, 
the stories tell us that we are here to 
“till the earth,” which means in our mod- 
ern world that work is necessary and 


that we are to do all we can to keep life 
on earth a going proposition. 

Jesus tells us, in his prayer for his 
disciples, to pray for “our daily bread.” 
People who think Jesus was just con- 
cerned with “spiritual things” ought to 
ponder that fact. For even if it is true 
that “man does not live by bread alone,” 
as Jesus also said, it is equally true that 
he does not live without bread. Daily 
bread is important. How we get it is 
important. That all men have enough of 
it is important. If they do not, then daily 
bread becomes a religious problem and a 
political problem. 

These emphases, and many others in 
the Bible, suggest that how people live 
together is a religious problem. If people 
are hungry, that is a religious problem; 
if people do not have decent housing, 
that is a religious problem; if people 
who have dark skins are not allowed to 
eat in restaurants with people who have 
light skins, that is a religious problem— 
because God loves all of his children 
and has given us a large share of respon- 
sibility in ordering our social life to- 
gether. 

The conclusion should not be hard 
to draw. The Christian must busy him- 
self with the realm of life in which these 
issues are debated and decided. And in 
the twentieth century this is the realm 
of politics. This means that the Chris- 
tian who is trying to “think Biblically” 
about politics must take the obligations 
of citizenship seriously. He must work 
to see that responsible people are nomi- 
nated for office, campaign to get them 
elected, vote for them, and help to guide 
them once they are in office. He may 
even feel that it is his Christian vocation 
to run for office himself. 

More and more, Christians are coming 
to feel that one of the best ways to 
“spell this out” is to be active in a 
political party. It is, after all, the parties 

(Continued on page 36) 
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When we think of life in the 
Navy, or Air Force, how many of 
anything like a picture of nearlyg 
dred men in dungarees and s 
jammed into the end of a ba 
hold a worship service right before 

Well, that happens at a Navy} 
saw, and our information is that 
things are taking place in Army, § 

Photographs and Air Force installations all oye 
country. 
by Carl G. Karsch For the first time in American hj 
the military—a term covering the 
Navy, and Air Force—has becomeg 
range concern for almost every far 
the land. 
Formerly most of our wars 4 
fought by the professional se: 
. and volunteers totaling a small y 
After choir practice, sailors leave one of six chapels at the population. Even in the great 
Bainbridge Naval Training Center. War it was possible to hire a sub 
to fill one’s place in the draft, In¥j 
War I we began counting our meni 
arms in the millions. but the Ame 
phase of the conflict was brief, 
mobilization prompt. 


By James W. Hoffman 


N But since the creation of $é 
e Om a Service in October, 1940, uniformgl 
been common on American street 
there’s hardly a home that hasn't@ 

iceman in its past, present, or fu 


are families without sons uninvol 
daughter might join the WACS, WA 


or WAFS, or become a nurse in 
the services. In any case, the m 
marries is almost sure to be a veteé 


military service. 
It is inevitable that Americans ia} 
Chapels, films, and training courses show sailors ral and Christians in particular 
. er ° ope P be concerned about the effect of m 
the importance of religion in military life and after  ..\i¢ on their youth. There is fi 
tional assumption, more frequently 
than voiced, that the military 
ment is bound to be in some degres 
runting. 
Fear of fire aboard ship is overcome when men learn This assumption was never 100 
effectiveness of firefighting equipment. When new experiences get recruits “shook cent true. It is not now 100 per 
up.” many turn to chaplains for encouragement. false. But there’s a big change 
way—a kind of change that all frie 
-. = American vouth will be heartenedt 
“>? about, To put it in a word, religion 
» ; 
holds a larger place in our armed ft 
than it ever did before—a larger f 
perhaps, than it holds in the military 
ganization of any other nation. 
To view this new phase of mill 
history in the making, two PRressvgg, a 
RIAN LiFE editors went to the 1 oe 
Naval installation at Bainbridge, } inn E 
land. Here the religious program is ¥@,, pla 
cal of what is taking place, with @. 3, 
variations, at every Navy, Army, 4, sr 
Air Force establishment in this cou ia... 
and abroad. Bea of | 
The population, at Bainbridge van nan. 
and exact figures are not given out-@il wi; 
at most times there are over 20,000 MiB int, 
men and women at the Center, 00t Bite vie, 
cluding the families of the many P 
nently assigned. Eighteen chaplai 
of them Presbyterians U.S.A.—are 
tached to the base. There are 


thi: 


apels ; 
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nseling can take place anywhere. On deck of mock ship built on drill field, Chaplain John McPherson (Presbyterian) 
s things over with sailor Andrew Castiglione, of Brooklyn, an Episcopalian who plays the organ at Protestant services. 


apels and five other places where reli- 
bus services are held. Five hundred to 
hundred vocalists sing in eleven 
dirs. Each week sixty worship services 
ke place, thirty of them on Sunday. 
e chapel and its chaplain are devoted 
clusively to serving the seven hundred 
ilies of “the village,” an on-the-base 
ea of homes for wives and children of 
Pmanently assigned personnel. 
Within forty-eight hours of his induc- 
bn into the Navy, every “boot” has an 
terview with a chaplain of the faith for 
ich he has indicated a preference. The 
aplain becomes acquainted with the 
Pw recruit, learns of his church back- 
und or lack if it, and tells him of the 
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religious activities offered to him at Bain- 
bridge. 

During the first four weeks of the 
eleven-week training period, chapel at- 
tendance is compulsory. (Recruits with 
conscientious objections are excused.) A 
number of officers, including some chap- 
lains, had misgivings about requiring at- 
tendance when the program was inaugu- 
rated. But there were surprisingly few 
complaints on the part of the recruits, 
and many expressions of gratitude. When 
reactions of the men were surveyed by 
the Pennsylvania State University, 82.7 
per cent reported (anonymously) that 
the compulsory services had been of 
“great value”; only 2.9 per cent said “no 


value.” At the end of the four-week 
period, 91.8 per cent expected to con- 
tinue regular chapel attendance, 

A new recruit begins his training pro- 
gram soon after induction. Prominent 
among his courses is the Character Guid- 
ance Program. (The name, many feel, is 
unfortunate, and may soon be changed. ) 
Probably the most ambitious manifesta- 
tion of the big change, Character Guid- 
ance classes are designed to foster moral 
and ethical attitudes, to help recruits in 
late teens and early twenties grow into 
responsible adulthood. Taught by the 
chaplains and interested layman-officers, 
the classes do not go into a specific reli- 
gion—Protestants, Catholics, and jews 
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NEW COMPASS 
FOR THE NAVY 


attend together. But, as Presbyterian 
Senior Chaplain John McPherson says, 
“We all realize—and we make it clear to 
the men—that the basis of moral and 
ethical behavior is religion. During 
the Character Guidance course, we 
show the men a film that, without allud- 
ing to any particular faith, makes the 
point that a man without any religious 
ties is missing something pretty won- 
derful.” 

This motion picture, filmed in part 
aboard a cruiser, centers about a well- 
meaning sailor who can’t see what other 
men get out of religion, Through a series 
of incidents meaningful to Navy men, he 
sees that his life without religion is like 
a ship without a map, compass, or port 
of destination. 

The six Character Guidance classes in- 
clude the topics: responsibility, or co- 
operation with others; temperance; citi- 
zenship in a democracy; continence 
(which many recruits think means large 
bodies of land surrounded with water) ; 
marriage: and religion in the Navy, based 
on the film already described. 

As recruits’ classes are large, instruc- 


WAVES clean “deck” of drill hall used by regiment of 450 women training at Bainbridge. The women have their own chapel 
chaplain, character guidance classes, religious instruction courses, and other opportunities similar to those offered to 
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tion must proceed mainly by lecture, en- 
livened by pithy and entertaining cards 
on large flannelboards. The motion pic- 
tures used with the lectures are profes- 
sionally produced and deal with daily 
realities of Navy life with humor, frank- 
ness, and skillfully-built dramatic ten- 
sion. 

Some may wonder whether this mam- 
moth program for advising recruits to be 
good boys while in the Navy isn’t re- 
sented by the “boots.” Chaplains and 
officers say it isn’t. “Average age of re- 
cruits is only eighteen years,” Chaplain 
McPherson points out, “Less than half 
of them have ever had any moral or reli- 
gious training worth mentioning. This is 
a whole new world to many of them, and 
since the instructors relate these concepts 
to their daily life in the barracks and 
what they do over weekends and on 
leaves, most of them are interested. Be- 
sides, sitting in a class is a welcome relief 
from the rigors of their physical training, 
so they come in a receptive frame of 
mind.” 

Much depends, of course, on the in- 
structors; and the chaplains we saw are 
masters of the genial, common-sense ap- 
proach that puts recruits on their side at 
the outset of the course. 

Character Guidance doesn’t end with 
boot training. For men who go on into 
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the service schools, learning to be g 
gunner’s mates, radio operators, org 
technicians, the guidance classes 
smaller, and instruction takes the 
of discussion. Men are exposed to ¢ 
others’ ideas, and the instructor’s, op 
human problems as resolving life's 
sions, self-understanding, developip 
scale of values, and freedom 
responsibility. The teacher's job js 
show that these intangibles are inesey 
able realities in everyone’s life. 

For example, Presbyterian Chap 
Ted Granberg begins a class on 
by throwing out the question: 
would you like to have most ten 
from now?” Invariably, he says, 
student will call out, “A million dolla 
and Granberg will dutifully write ¢ 
on the board. Someone is sure to say, 
discharge from the Navy—honorable 
course,” and that contribution goes 
the board. The whole list is pretty, 
dictable, Granberg says, including 
ways a wife and children, a Cadillac,x 
friends, a good job. By the time dise 
sion of the list is completed, the 
have given some real thought to ther 
tive importance of their various desir 
and what kinds of adults they will h 
to become to attain their goals. They 
have confronted the fact, too, that 
their values have an element of 
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shable in them—the million might be 
the wife might die. The hint is 
sted that they'd better—if they haven't 
~dy-think about getting something 
ip their lives that thieves can’t steal or 
¢ corrupt. 
When freedom and responsibility are 
ussed, some sailor is sure to insist 
t freedom means doing whatever he 
ts. Chaplain Granberg walks over to 
man, lights a match, and makes for 
» sailor's hair. The men get the point 
bt freedom must be balanced with 
sponsibility to others. 
In one class on responsibility, another 
plain told us, a “character” monopo- 
ied the discussion with his hedonistic 
ilosophy. “I live only for my own pleas- 
». The other guy has to look out for 
mself, like I do,” he said, illustrating 
s thesis with spicy anecdotes. Finally 
other sailor stood to get a better look 
the man. “Say,” he called out, “aren’t 
the guy was out with my sister last 
ekend?” In the altercation that en- 
od, the class made it evident that their 
pathies were with the responsibility- 
others side of the argument. 
In addition to conducting worship 
vices and teaching Character Guid- 
e, chaplains at Bainbridge hold 
ligious instruction classes for sailors 
longing to their denomination or think- 
ig of joining it. These classes are com- 
etely voluntary, of course, and men 
end on their own time, During 1953 at 
inbridge, 13,328 Navy men and 
took these courses. 
Chaplains usually advise men who 
to join the Church to go to a minis- 
in their hometown, but there is al- 
iys a portion who prefer to be baptized 
fthe chaplain who taught them what 
§ Christian faith means, Last year, 
sailors were baptized at Bain- 
®, and chaplains estimate that 
three times that many elected to 
ptized at home. This would mean 
approximately fourteen hundred 
made the decision to join the Chris- 
m Church during their experience at 
bridge. 
Such figures suggest that the attempt 
give Navy men something to think 
it besides blowing their wads over 
ends has been effective. Currently 
group of psychologists is developing 
expected to measure results with 


¢ detail and precision. Pending the’ 


come, there are various indications 
t the religious and Character Guid- 
be programs have left their mark on 
avy. 
Not long ago 655 recruits at Bain- 
age were asked, at induction, to whom 
would go for counsel over a per- 
nal difficulty. Only 3.6 per cent named 
minister, priest, or rabbi. Of the 
me group of men, asked the same ques- 
bn before being shipped out, 74.1 per 
t named the chaplain. 
t the time we were in Bainbridge, 
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Sunday evenings two hundred men and women gather in picnic grove on base for 
Bible study and recreation. Chaplain Ted Granberg, who heads group, suspects it’s 
a boy-meets-girl attraction for some, but asks, “Where better for them to meet?” 


only two sailors were in the brig—less 
than one tenth of one per cent—and it 
was not an unusual week. Line officers 
seemed unanimous that the over-all 
moral tone of the service has improved 
greatly since about seven years ago, 
when men were sunk in the doldrums of 
“training without an immediate pur- 
pose.” A survey taken on the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Midway in 1952 showed 
fewer men at captain’s mast (discipline 
cases), incidence of venereal disease 
down 75 per cent, and attendance at 
worship services tripled. 

Perhaps more revealing are comments 
from the men themselves. Here are sam- 
ples: 

“I am enthused about compulsory at- 
tendance at church. This procedure may 
renew old faith that was forgotten before 
entering the Navy.” 

“I thought I wouldn’t go to chapel in 
the Navy, but after the first four serv- 
ices, I changed my mind.” 

“I am highly in favor of church, and 
it took the Navy to make me see it.” 

“[Character Guidance] is the best 
part of radio school.” 

“[Character Guidance] has helped me 
a great deal because we actually discuss 
problems I never heard brought out in 
the open before.” 

“These classes have made me look at 
life from an entirely different angle. 
They have already influenced my ac- 
tions and will continue to throughout my 
life.” 

“(Character Guidance lectures] have 
the effect of a church sermon only easier 
to understand.” 

“The course made me see what a fool 
I was to stray from the church.” 

No one’s pretending that a big military 
force in America is a happy develop- 


ment—least of all the young men who 
have to spend years away from their 
homes and their careers. But what it 
can mean for many of them is suggested 
in the fact that many ministers in our 
churches today got their first inkling of 
the reality of spiritual things during com- 
bat in World War II. When a war cor- 
respondent, Howard Whitman called the 
experience “a whole new birth of 
wonder.” 

“The very air of war does that,” he 
wrote. “The day and night seem alive 
with an unseen power, and puzzled peo- 
ple reach out to feel it and to plumb its 
mysteries.” 

Military training, chaplains believe, 
has much of this quality too. Many 
youths who expected their hitch in the 
service to be a long carnival find, to 
quote Presbyterian Chief of Chaplains 
(Ret.) Stanton Salisbury, “Life is sud- 
denly a serious business. Danger and 
death are realities. For the first time 
these fellows begin to wonder what life's 
all about. Then they're ready to start 
thinking.” 

And that’s where the chaplains and 
the churches of America come in, 





Offering 


On or near Sunday, October 3, 
many congregations will conduct 
a special offering for the Pres- 


byterian Church's Ministry to 





Servicemen. 











From balconies of U.N. General Assembly building, tour groups pause to view 
spacious lobby. In two years more than a million visitors have taken mile-long trip. 


WHAT 
PEOPLE 
ASK ME 
ABOUT 
THE U.N. 


By Margaret Briggs Lefever 


UNITED NATIONS DAY, OCTOBER 23 


Carved in a stone wall across from the 
United Nations buildings in New York 
are the words, “They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruninghooks.” 

Hundreds of thousands of visitors pass 
by this inscription and enter the U.N. 
buildings to see what the United Na- 
tions is all about. So many believe that 
here is the answer to war and the way to 
permanent peace. 

The questions the visitors ask reveal 
not only what they know and don’t know 
about the U.N. but also their basic atti- 
tude toward international affairs in gen- 
eral, The discussed below 
come from Americans, who make up 88 


questions 


12 


per cent of the total number of visitors 
to the United Nations. 


These questioners fall into three major 
categories: 

1. Those who in general favor our bi- 
partisan foreign policy but who want to 
know how the U.N. fits into the picture 
(the majority of persons falls into this 
category) ; 

2. Those who are hostile to the U.N. 
and to the general United States policy 
of international cooperation; 

3. Those who are overzealous sup- 
porters of the U.N., who think that the 
world organization is the magic solution 
to the world’s ills. As one churchman 


said, “Perhaps the U.N, has failed 
for those who expected too much, 
who looked upon the U.N. as a Shi 
new supergadget that would banish 
and erase international conflict are 
illusioned. To expect the impossible 
always a one-way ticket to disillus 
ment, if not cynicism. To expect the U 
to perform miracles is to misunderst 
what the U.N. is, The U.N, is not™ 
it is not even a weak world-governm 
The U.N. is sixty different nations 
ing together in an atmosphere of * 
ereign equality.’ ” 


There are very few visitors to! 


U.N. who are openly hostile or 
might be termed “hecklers.” This is® 
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bt only in my own experience but in 
at of all the U.N. guides as well. Un- 
nately, it is true that some who are 
bw the hecklers were the ones who in 
45 thought that simply having a 
ited Nations was the 100-per-cent 
ay to peace. I sometimes find some of 
ir church groups overselling the U.N. 
e Cleveland Conference sponsored by 
e Department of International Justice 
hd Goodwill of the National Council of 
hurches issued some warnings to us at 
IS point: 
“The Christian faith does not provide 
with clear-cut blueprints or easy an- 
ers for the tragic problems of the 
brid in disorder. 
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MARGARET LEFEVER KNOWS THE UNITED NATIONS 


Margaret Briggs Lefever is well quali- 
fied to answer visitors’ questions about 
the United Nations, At one time a Meth- 
odist missionary in North Africa, she be- 
gan her work as a U.N. guide a year and 
a half ago following an intensive training 
course. The first three weeks on the job 
Margaret spent attending classes on the 
structure and function of the U.N., view- 
ing movies on the work of its specialized 
agencies, and doing considerable back- 
ground reading. A month of taking tours 
under the observation of an experi- 
enced guide preceded her permanent 
appointment. From time to time she 
attends refresher seminars conducted for 
the guides by members of the Secretariat. 
Although Margaret was recently pro- 
moted and is now a supervisor who dis- 
patches the tours, she frequently attends 
the daily “briefing sessions,” where 
guides discuss the previous day's events 
as well as the agenda for that day. 
Guides are employed by the American 
Association for the United Nations, an in- 


New guide from India, Mary Evelyn G. 


mission congregation, discusses 


“We would face realistically the exist- 
ing limitation in the organization and 
operations of the U.N. Some of these 
grow out of the continuing fact of human 
selfishness and fallibility; others are in- 
herent in any structure in which sover- 
eign nations endeavor to work together. 
The churches should accept the responsi- 
bility of dealing fairly with the U.N., 
neither claiming too much for it, and so 
raising false hopes, nor dismissing it as 
irrelevant in the world of nations to- 
day.” 

It is the questions people ask that 
make being a guide at the U.N. always 
new and interesting. The following are 
typical of those asked every day. On tour 


training and new duties with 


dependent organization whose purpose 
is to increase understanding of the U.N. 

Margaret shares with the seventy-five 
girls who comprise the corps of U.N. 
guides an acute sense of dedication to 
the purposes of the international organi- 
zation. Guides are selected for their in- 
terest in world affairs and their educa- 
tion, Practically all are college graduates; 
some are Ph.D.’s or are working on ad- 
vanced degrees. Approximately one 
third of the girls were born outside the 
United States. Visitors from overseas 
have no difficulty understanding the 
guides, since twenty languages are spo- 
ken fluently by the group. 

Margaret, who has written this article 
in an unofficial capacity, and her col- 
leagues feel a responsibility to do more 
than merely show off one of New York’s 
architectural showplaces to several thou- 
sand visitors daily. The guides have an 
obligation, they believe, to help educate 
people to the U.N.’s task of searching 
for peace. —C. G. K. 


Christian, a member of a Presbyterian 


Mrs. Lefever. 


no guide is allowed to give personal 
opinions, Here, however, I have the free- 
dom not only to answer the questions 
but also to give an interpretation of 
them: 


How much does a taxpayer contribute 
to the United Nations? 


On a tour I was conducting, a man 
from Chicago, prominent in a national 
veterans’ organization, insisted that at 
least one fourth of all his taxes went to 
the U.N. He wouldn’t believe me when 
I told him that the United States paid 
only one third of the U.N. budget and 
that it costs the United States citizen 
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WHAT PEOPLE ASK ME 
ABOUT THE U.N. 


only 8.6 cents per year to support the 
United States’ portion of the United Na- 
tions budget. Four countries pay more 
per person to the U.N, than the citizens 
of the United States. 

The United States’ contribution to the 
budget is not the only money which Con- 
gress appropriates to the United Nations. 
It also contributes to the U.N. specialized 
agencies such as Food and Agricultural 
Organization and World Health Organi- 
zation, and to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance program. So the 
total contribution to the U.N., including 
all of these organizations doing social and 
humanitarian work, costs each American 
citizen about seventy-five cents per year 
—less than the price of many a movie 
ticket. 

Our payment of one third of the 
United Nations budget is less than the 
amount New York City spends each year 
to keep its streets clean. 


How is the rest of the seventy-five 
cents divided up? 


As Christians we believe in supporting 
work which will help to rid people of dis- 
ease, ignorance, hunger, and starvation. 
Most of the seventy-five cents goes to- 
ward these ends: 

—one penny goes to the World Health 
Organization to combat tuberculosis, 
cholera, typhus, and venereal and 
other diseases. In some areas of Greece, 
where 80 per cent of the people had 
malaria, and desperately needed crops 
were rotting in the fields) WHO 
checked the disease so that, after 
treatment, only 5 per cent had it; 

—four fifths of a cent goes to the Inter- 

national Labor Organization (inher- 

ited from the League of Nations). The 

ILO has worked for thirty years to pro- 

mote labor and social welfare and to 

improve the working conditions of 
people; 

—The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

tion also gets four fifths of a cent to 

carry on the job of helping the world 
find food for a rapidly growing popu- 
lation. In Afghanistan, FAO was re- 
sponsible for a change from sickle to 
scythe, which made a great difference 
in the production per acre. FAO’s 
veterinarians have developed a vac- 

cine which is checking rinderpest, a 

major killer of cattle in Asia, Africa, 

and the Near East: 

—two cents go to the United Nations 

Education, Scientific and Cultural 

Organization. Almost half the world’s 

population is illiterate, and UNESCO 


workers are fichting illiteracy around 


the globe. It has a teacher-training 
center in Mexico to serve Latin Amer- 
ica, and one in Egypt to serve the 
Near East. It also assists member na- 
tions in improving technological train- 
ing and higher education; 

—the rest goes to the other specialized 
agencies, to Palestine Arab refugees, 
to Korean refugees, to the U.N. Chil- 
dren’s Fund, and to the U.N. Tech- 
nical Assistance program in Central 
America, Israel, India, and many 
other countries. The Technical Assist- 
ance program and the Children’s Fund 
are run on a fifty-fifty basis; a nation 
must contribute half of all expenses 
involved in a project within its bound- 
aries. 


What about the veto? Would the U.S. 
and the U.N. be better off without it? 


The only place where the veto exists, 
and the only organ of the U.N. that can 
take action which is legally binding, is 
the Security Council, The United States, 
therefore, has the right to veto anything 
which is not in the best interest of our 
country. 

Some persons have felt the veto has 
been misused by the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly in denying admission to the 
U.N. to new countries. Even so, the 
United States has always stood officially 
in favor of retaining the veto as a vital 
measure of protection. 


If the United Nations cannot make a 
country do something, then what good 
is it? 


It is true that the General Assembly 
can only recommend. It is also true that 
the Economic and Social Council cannot 
stop slave la »or by passing a resolution. 

But the lever of public opinion is a 
powerful weapon. The eyes and the ears 
of the world are on the actions and report 
of actions everywhere. A South Amer- 
ican country stopped using children in 
tin mines for the first time in its history 
because it did not want to admit the fact 
in a report to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Any country which governs a colony 
makes a detailed report of progress to 
the Trusteeship Council each year. 

The Soviet Union has sometimes been 
sensitive to the weapon of public opinion 
when it has been exerted (e.g., in with- 
drawing Russian troops from Iran at the 
insistence of the Security Council). 


What about Korea? 


This is one of the questions asked’ 
most often. The United Nations did not 


involve the United States in war in 
Korea. On the contrary, the United States 
took the initiative in asking the United 
Nations to act against the Communist 
aggressor in Korea. If we had been 


forced to act in Korea withe 
endorsement, it would have b 
for Communist propaganda to 
seem like “imperialists’”—out to 
of Asia, Instead, we gained th 
support of virtually all the non-G 
nist world, and sixteen countries a 
sent armed forces to help. 


It seems as though the U.N, 
does anything but talk. What ha 
complished? 


A. M. Roserthal, New York Tim 
respondent at the United Nation 
on this subject: “The U.N. stopp 
Kashmir war through the pains§ 
undramatic, laborious U.N. proce 
open debate, conciliation, i 
conferences, more talk, more 
resolutions, scolding, pleading, 
them, all with one aim—taking the 
sure off, preventing the lid from} 
blown off the pot. The conciliation; 
diation, talk still go on.” E 

The talk not only stopped the & 
mir war and took Russian troops 
Iran but also checked a war in i 
nesia. (Indonesia later became: 
sixtieth member of the U.N.) It 
the Palestine conflict, and the machi 
is still here to handle the dis 
that come up every so often. 

Warren Austin, former U.S. deleg 
to the U.N., has said that it is h 
for elderly diplomats to get ulcers arn 
a conference table than for young men 
lose their lives fighting. 


Why doesn’t the U.N. expel R 
since she causes so much trouble? 


Since 1945 the United Nations 
been the only constant diplomatic inst 
ment between Russia and the weste 
world. It helps the West to know h 
the Soviet Union reacts to a prop 
and what Soviet delegates are thinki 
about. This happens not only on the fe 
of the General Assembly and the See 
ity Council but informally in the halls 
well. The U.N. spotlight shows up f 
sian propaganda to Asia as well as 
America. 

The U.S.S.R. can rarely command ma 
than five votes on her side. Yet she 
mains, in spite of losing, because 
cannot afford to leave in front of e 
tries she hopes one day to win. Int 
world court of public opinion, she ¢ 
not afford to remain silent. 

Thus, the U.N. can provide a @ 
tinuous atmosphere congenial to the 
tlement of disputes. This is one of 
most important contributions. The 


the basic decisions of war or pea 


tyranny or freedom, fear or sect 
will be made in Washington, Mose 
London, Bonn, and Tokyo, we cam 
pray to God that the U.N, can and 
continue to serve as an instrument 
peaceful change. 
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To give visitors latest information on 


Can the U.N. be used by Communist 
spies to get vital information? 


There are no secret documents sent 
o the U.N. by any member nation. The 
Soviet Union has not bothered to fill 
ts quota for employees. The concentra- 
tion of delegates in one headquarters 
akes it easier to guard against espio- 
age rather than the opposite, as is often 
believed. 


Why don’t all sessions at the United 
ations begin with prayer? 


The Right Reverend Henry Knox 
Sherrill, former president of the National 
ouncil of Churches, has said on this 
ubject, “. . . I wish the whole world, 
neluding individuals and nations, were 
inashamedly Christian. But facing reali- 
es, we must know that this is not the 
ase. Men and women of many faiths 
are involved in the work of the U.N. 

e basis of Christianity is love, not 
mpulsion, We cannot expect them to 
bbserve religious practices other than 
heir own. The silent prayer which opens 
each meeting of the General Assemblydis 
bs far as it is possible to go at this time. 

Tn its effort to build a world peace 
hich is the fruit of righteousness, the 
‘N. brings together people, of varied 
backgrounds, representing diverse na- 
ons. This task, which involves countless 
umbers of devout men and women of 
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goodwill, is in conformity with the will 
of God. To describe it as godless is to 
me obviously unfair and untrue.” 

On the first floor of the General As- 
sembly Building, there is a small, simply- 
furnished Meditation Room for the use 
of U.N. delegates and visitors of all 
faiths. 


What can I do to help the U.N.? 


Learn what the U.N. is and does. Be 
realistic about its accomplishments and 
its method of debate and recommenda- 
tion. Try to clear up misfacts and mis- 
statements about the United Nationis in 
your Own community. 

As a voting citizen you can find out 
what prospective congressmen and sen- 
ators in your area are saying about 
the U.N, You can find out how your 
elected representatives stand on legis- 
lation in Congress, which vitally affects 
the U.N. 

You can join the American Association 
for the United Nations, a nonprofit or- 
ganization founded solely to inform the 
public about the U.N. 


Why does the United Nations flag fly 
higher than the U.S. flag? 


The United Nations flag flies higher 
than the flags of the sixty member- 
nations only at the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 


U.N. deliberations, guides confer regularly with members of Secretariat staff. 


Who paid for the U.N. buildings? 


The three buildings and all furnishings 
cost sixty-eight million dollars, (The S.S. 
United States cost about ninety million.) 
Sixty-five million dollars were an inter- 
est-free loan from the United States, 
which will be paid back in full in about 
fifteen years. 

Visitors constantly comment about 
the design and furnishings at the United 
Nations. Ten architects from as many 
countries formed a planning board 
which made all the decisions on the 
design and the furnishings as well. Gifts 
to the U.N. come from all over the world. 
A beautiful rug was recently presented 
as a gift from Presbyterians in all parts 
of the country. 


Where can I get materials about the 
U.N.? 


Materials may be secured from the De- 
partment of Public Information, United 
Nations, New York 17, New York; Public 
Services Division, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C.; the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, New 
York; Department of International Jus- 
tice and Goodwill, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York; and the Department 
of Social Education and Action, Board 
of Christian Education, 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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—Lent by the City of Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 


Maes’s 


OLD WOMAN 
PRAYING 


HOLLAND, about 1655. Nicolaes Maes, 
painter of Old Woman Praying, was born 
in Dordrecht, went to Amsterdam in 1650. 
He was a pupil of Rembrandt, who greatly 
influenced the style of Maes’s genre scenes. 
The early northern painters saw God's 
presence in everything. For the masters 
of Maes’s day, religion became humanized. 


FAITH IN ART An exhibition of religious paintings was the 


Art Institute of Chicago’s welcome to the World Council of Churches 


ELEGATES to the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Evanston, 
Illinois, in August sometimes had 
language difficulty—coming as they 

did from every corner of the globe. But 
the thirty religious paintings assembled 
at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches spoke to each viewer—no in- 
terpreter needed. 

According to the Institute’s Director, 
Daniel Catton Rich, the masterpieces of 
religious art were in a sense “delegates”, 
too, coming from “distant lands and dis- 
tant times to represent a few of the great 
tendencies in art associated with worship 
and religious contemplation.” 

Many renowned museums and collec- 
tions in Europe and America loaned their 
finest works to Chicago’s Art Institute 
for the exhibition, which ran concurrent- 
ly with the World Council's Second 
Assembly. Among them were the Louvre 
in Paris, the Rijksmuseum of Amsterdam, 
the National Gallery of Canada, the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, and 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


Included im the exhibition, which 
ranged from an eleventh-century Italian 
huminated manuscript to an expression- 


ist painting by the American contem- 


>» 


porary, Rico Lebrun, were two Rem- 
brandts, Titian’s Adoration of the Magi, 
Van Dyck’s Christ Blessing the Children, 
and Rubens’s The Tribute Money. 

The selection, made by Dr. Hans 
Huth, research curator of the Art Insti- 
tute, covered much of the short life of 
Christ—the birth, the flight into Egypt, 
his meeting with John, the Last Supper, 
the Garden of Gethsemane. Nine paint- 
ings portrayed some aspect of the Cruci- 
fixion and Resurrection. 

According to Professor Paul Tillich of 
Union Theological Seminary and Profes- 
sor Theodore M. Greene of Yale, who 
contributed the essay on Authentic Re- 
ligious Art for the exhibition catalogue, 
every effort was made to include only 
art of genuine vitality, “art that was both 
authentically artistic and significantly re- 
ligious.” 

“Artistically authentic art,” the essay 
states, “can be significantly religious in 
two distinguishing ways, implicitly and 
explicitly. It is implicitly religious if it 
expresses the artist's sensitive and honest 
search for ultimate meaning and signifi- 
cance even if it does not make use of 
recognizable religious subject-matter or 
traditional religious symbols. Van Gogh’s 
The Starry Night falls into this category. 

Authentic art is explicitly religious 





when the artist uses recognizable relig:- 
ous subject-matter or symbols. This 
would include Biblical material and such 
symbols as the Cross, 

Some may wonder at the inclusion 
several modern artists in the exhibit, such 
as Marc Chagall, Andre Derain, Georges 
Rouault, and Rico Lebrun, Professors 
Tillich and Greene have this to say: “The 
great religious art of the past is bound 
to be more intelligible and acceptable to 
us because we are familiar with it. Con- 
temporary religious art which is dynamic 
and pathfinding is difficult for us to com- 
prehend because it speaks to us in @ 
unfamiliar style; and it is deeply disturb 
ing because it is so often anguished and 
violent. This is inevitable, because each 
age must develop its own style and be 
cause our times are times of violence and 
anguish, anxiety and despair.” 

Whether we like these modern paint 
ings or not, at least the artists had the 
“courage and the artistic integrity nd 
to retreat into an enrpty formalism, or? 
traditionalistic conventionalism, or a dis 
honest saccharine prettiness. This cour 
age of theirs may well be prophetic of 
new, religiously oriented, cultural vitality 
which, we can hope, is slowly and pair 
fully coming into being in our day.” 

—Marny Set 
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—The Louvre Museum, Paris. 








Millet’s 


THE ANGELUS 


FRANCE, 1859. The Angelus, by Jean Francois Millet, is one of the world’s most popular religious paintings. He was 
born in the hamlet of Gruchy, where he spent his boyhood working in his father’s fields. Engravings in an old illus- 
rated Bible set Millet to drawing. He studied in Paris, spent the last 27 years of his life in Barbizon, near the forest 
f Fontainebleau, where The Angelus was painted. Millet neither softened nor exaggerated the rustic life he portrayed. 


El Greco’s 


CHRIST 
IN THE GARDEN 
OF GETHSEMANE 


—The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 
Collection of Edward D. Libbey. 


PAIN, about 1595, Born in Crete, Theotocopuli Domenico became known as El Greco after settling in Spain, It was in Toledo 
hat he created his most important paintings—Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane being painted during the Spanish Inqui- 
ition, El Greco achieved emotional intensity through deliberate elongations and distortions, a magical use of color and 


light; he is considered the ancestor of modern religious art. El Greco left one-hundred-fifteen finished paintings. 
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Presbyterian Union: 
Search for a Decision 


When the voting was over last spring 
at the General Assemblies of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., Presbyterian 
Church U.S., and United Presbyterian 
Church, there was little doubt in which 
Church the issue of union was undecided. 
Both the United Presbyterian and Pres- 


byterian U.S.A. Churches had balloted 
practically unanimously in favor of send- 
ing the Plan of Union to the presbyteries 
for a decision. The vote in the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. was fairly close: 283 
in favor, 169 opposed. In the intervening 
months, feeling has continued to run high 
in the Southern Church. 

Last month, in a move to sort out valid 
reasoning from emotion, the Stated Clerk 





countries; and 


plishments of the United Nations: 


By the President: 
Joun Foster Duves 
Secretary of State. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


UNITED NATIONS DAY, 1954 


By Tue PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS the United Nations represents man’s most determined and 
promising effort to save humanity from the scourge of war and to promote 
conditions of peace and well-being for all nations; and 


WHEREAS this Government believes that the United Nations deserves our 
continued firm support and that its success depends not only on the support 
given it by its members but equally on that of the peoples of the member 


WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations has resolved that 
October 24, the anniversary of the coming into force of the United Nations 
Charter, should be dedicated each year to making known the aims and accom- 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby urge the citizens of this Nation to observe 
Sunday, October 24, 1954, as United Nations Day with community programs 
that will demonstrate their faith and support of the United Nations and create 
a better public understanding of its aims, achievements, and problems. 


I call also upon the officials of the Federal, State, and local Governments, 
the United States Committee for United Nations Day, representatives of civic, 
educational, and religious organizations, agencies of the press, radio, television, 
and motion pictures, as well as all citizens to cooperate in appropriate observ- 
ance of the day throughout our country. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the City of Washington this twenty-fourth day of June in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-four and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and seventy-eighth. 


Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER 














of the Presbyterian Church U.S. beg 
distributing to his ministers and eld 
an official statement of both pro and q 
arguments on the question of unig 
Containing a “General Statement Cp 
cerning the Issues Involved,” on whid 
both those who favor union and thog 
who oppose it agree, the forty-page pa 
phlet devotes the majority of its spag 
to reasons why the proposed Plan ¢ 
Union should or should not be approw 
by the presbyteries of the Presbyteri 
Church U.S. 

A special committee, authorized } 
the 1954 General Assembly of ty 
Church and appointed by the Moderaty 
Dr. Wade H. Boggs of Atlanta, 
pleted the official statement of points i 
volved in the discussion of union. T 
men each from those favoring and thog 
opposing union were named to prepar 
the statement. The eighty-four presh 
teries of the Church are voting on 
plan, sent down by the General Assen 
bly. Three fourths must approve the pla 
for it to become effective, under th 
constitution of the denomination. 

Chairman of the committee whid 
prepared the pamphlet is Dr. Frank # 
Caldwell, president of Louisville Pre 
byterian Theological Seminary; secretay 


is Dr. John R. Richardson, pastor ¢ 


the Westminster Presbyterian Churc 
Atlanta. Other members are Dr. Guy Ti 


Gillespie, retired former president @ 


Belhaven College of Jackson, Missi 


sippi; and Dr. James A. Jones, pastor 


the Myers Park Church of Charlo 
North Carolina. 

The three main issues in the debate 
as agreed upon by committee membe 
are set forth as: 

“1. Is organic union among denon 
nations vitally important to the reali 
tion and manifestation of that ‘onene 
of believers in Christ,’ or to that uni 
of life and work which the Script 
set forth?” 

“2. Is the proposed Plan of Union 
satisfactory basis for union?” 

“3. Are there other factors in 


history, programs, status, policies, a 


attitudes of the three churches whi 
would render union advisable or i 
advisable?” 

A brief statement of the positions 
both parties to the debate is given 
lowing each of these main issues. ‘ 
general discussion of these issues is Pp 
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New opportunities for giving are now being pro- 
vided by the Foundation of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

Founded in 1799 and broadened in scope by 

























THE FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR GIVING 





to the Foundation to help finance the needs of 
any individual church or any board, agency or 
related organization. 

Income from these funds is paid in perpetuity 
directly to the organization named by the donor. 

This service relieves the individual church or 
agency of the burden of managing the endow- 
ment yet may furnish it more income than if it 
invested the funds itself. 


For The Work Of The Whole Church 


Donors may make gifts or legacies in any amount 
to the Foundation for the changing needs of the 
whole Church as they develop with the changing 
times. 

These are particularly useful gifts since they 
provide income which each succeeding General 
Assembly can allocate in the manner most bene- 
ficial at that particular time. 

Such undesignated gifts assure income for the 
most pressing needs of the Church—whatever 
they may be—in perpetuity. 





the Foundation are memorialized by 


naming the fund created for the donor or for another person whose 


Full information on the Foundation’s operations and the many 
ways in which it provides new opportunities for giving are described 
in a new booklet—“To serve the Church in all its work.” Write for 


aa 

th the General Assembly in 1953, this nationwide 

- agency of the Church is dedicated to serving the 

lan dm financial needs of the whole Church. 

a Through its Combined Trust Fund, a common 
trust or mutual fund, the Foundation affords 

ed i Church members and friends of the Church a 

a means of assuring continuing income for the con- 

‘cool tinuing needs of the Church. 

eo The Combined Trust Fund—professionally 

theft managed and conservatively invested —is de- 

eps signed to furnish regular income for the work of 

“7 the Church in bad times as well as good. 

ssen Among many new opportunities for giving 

dn made possible by the Foundation through its 
Combined Trust Fund are: 

hy For Specific Church Purposes 

7 Donors may make gifts or legacies in any amount 

“y 

e Endowments or legacies made to 

t 

a memory the donor wishes to preserve. 

oe 

bate 

bers 


your copy today. 
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in the United States of America 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Office of the Director 
The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I am interested in knowing more about the Foundation and the 
ways in which it can help me serve the needs of the Church. 
Please send me a copy of “To SERVE THE CHURCH IN ALL ITS 
work.” 
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NEWS 

sented first by the proponents, and then 
by the opponents, of union. These are 
clearly marked as the work of pro and 
con “subcommittees,” and the commit- 
tee as a whole states: 

“In the nature of the case the Com- 
mittee as a whole assumes no responsi- 
bility for the contents of either discussion. 
The members of each ‘subcommittee, 
which names are appended to the two 
statements respectively, assume responsi- 
bility for the affirmations which they be- 
lieve to be factual and for all inferences 
and conclusions which are deduced 
therefrom.” 

The pro-union discussion is-presented 
under the heading, “Reasons Why the 
Presbyterian Church of the United 
States Should Be Established and the 
Proposed Plan of Union Adopted.” The 
discussion follows the three main issues, 
presenting them as arguments in the fol- 
lowing forms: 

“I. Because the Plan of Union is an 
excellent plan.” 

“II. Because there are factors in the 
history, programs, status, policies and 
attitudes of the three Churches which 
demonstrate such a congeniality of life 
and work as to be an effective basis for 
union.” 

“III. Because the will of God seems 
to urge that the unity among brethren 
sharing common faith and government 
shall be declared by union.” 

The anti-union arguments are pre- 
sented under the heading, “Reasons Why 
the Presbyterian Church 
Should Be Preserved and the Proposed 
Plan of Union Should Be Rejected.” This 
discussion is briefly summarized in four 
basic propositions 

“I. The Southern Presbyterian Church 
has an inspiring history, a distinctive and 
important mission, and is functioning at 
a high level of efficiency. 

“Il. The reasons offered in support of 
organic union are either not relevant, or 
are not sufficient to justify the liquida- 
tion of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

“III. Certain objectionable features in 
the proposed Plan of Union render it un- 
acceptable to many Southern Presby- 
terians 

“TV. Other considerations apart from 
the Plan itself make the proposed union 
inadvisable.” 

Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Jones prepared 
the pro-union statement. Dr. Gillespie 
and Dr. Richardson prepared the anti- 
union statement. All four signed a con- 
clusion to the pamphlet, stating: 

“These discussions are submitted in 
the hope and with the prayer that they 
may not tend to confuse, but to clarify 
the issues, and that they may lead to con- 
clusions which will be in accord with the 
will of God, and may promote the peace 
and purity of the Church.” 


Southern 
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Bishop Hans Lilje 
“...a most regrettable misquotation .. .” 


The Church in Colombia: 
Getting Things Straight 

It is no secret that the present gov- 
ernment of South America’s Republic 
of Colombia has been unhappy about its 
Protestant minority ever since the blood- 
less coup of June, 1953, which put Gen- 
eral Gustavo Rojas Pinilla and his follow- 
ers in power. 

The bad name that Colombia has got- 
ten internationally because of the denial 
of religious freedom to Protestants was 
inherited by the Rojas regime from the 
reactionary, dictatorial government 
which preceded it. General Rojas, when 
he took over the presidency, could 
have ended the trouble by seeing to it 
that freedom of religion and freedom of 
education, as guaranteed by the Co- 
lombian constitution, were upheld. 

But President Rojas apparently was 
given other advice. In September of ’53, 
his government issued a decree outlaw- 
ing Protestantism in almost three fourths 
of the nation, This order was accom- 
panied by additional acts of violence 
and discrimination against Protestants. 
These acts have continued throughout 
the past year, although they have not 
been as widespread as in 1949-53. The 
June bulletin of the Evangelical Confed- 


eration of Colombia documents only te, 

But the nations of the world hay 
been watching Colombia closely—pap. 
ticularly the Protestant churches in thes 
nations, And the churches have not heg. 
tated to speak out about the denial ¢ 
freedom to their brethren. As a result 
the Colombian government has thre 
times modified its September order gf 
last year. Today, Protestants are allowed 
to worship in public or in private in aj 
of Colombia, although they must notif 
local officials in writing about the places 
of their meetings. Protestants are still no 
permitted any public manifestation ¢ 
their faith aside from worship, however, 
and cannot run schools in three fourth 
of Colombia. 

These small successes have heartened 
the Protestants of Colombia. But ther 
is still no indication that Protestants wil 
ever have full freedom in that country, 
This was made abundantly clear early 
in August when President Rojas a¢- 
dressed Colombia’s national constituent 
assembly in Bogota after the assembly 
had elected him as the nation’s chie 
executive for the next four vears. 

Part of President Rojas’s address wa 
on “Protestantism and Nationality.” On 
this subject, he repeated the usual claim 
that there is liberty of religion in Colom 
bia. “This is guaranteed by the consti: 
tution and respected by the government,” 
he said, But when he got around to Prot. 
estantism itself, the words were not 9 
glorious. 

“Protestant propaganda in Latin Amer 
ican countries,” Rojas stated, “is not con- 
ducive so much to the increase of sincere 
and respectable Protestants as to the 
loss of all religious faith and inevitable 
entrance into Communism of all those 
who have received fundamental teach- 
ings contrary to the essential doctrines 
of Roman Catholicism. . . . We see in 
these proselytizing campaigns the great- 
est danger to national unity and Amer- 
can solidarity in its struggle to fight 
against international Communism. . . . 
It has been proved in Colombia that this 
kind of campaigning is being artfully 
used by the enemies of Christian civil: 
zation to bring ignorant, trusting, and 
defenseless country people—once they 
have lost their religious belief—into the 
service of international creeds [ie, 
Communism].” 

In addition to this strong condemns 
tion of Protestantism, there were clev 
erly-timed new “explanations” and de 
nials of the persecution and harrying of 
evangelicals in Colombia. 

Charges that the Roman Catholic 
Church in Colombia was persecuting 
Protestants were labeled “nonsense” if 
late July by a Spanish priest who said 
he had worked as a missionary in Colom 
bia for seventeen years before going ® 
Africa. Msgr. P. Francesco Font Garcia, 
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an apostolic pre fect in Southern Rho- 
desia, said what was called “persecution” 
was really “the violent reaction of *in- 
dividuals to the vilification of their faith” 
by non- Romans. 

On August 14, the National Catholic 
News Service of ¢ solombia quoted a 
Swiss Catholic News Agency story which 
sated that German Bishop Hans Lilje, 
head of the Lutheran World Federation, 
had said it was “false that the [Roman] 
Catholic Church persecutes Protestants 
in Colombia” after a pre-Evanston trip 
to Latin America. 

During the World Council meeting, 
Eduardo Zuleta-Angel, arfibassador of | 
Colombia to the United States, showed 
up in Chicago and held a press con- 
charged that Protestant 
churches were attempting a “religious 
conquest” of Celombia, and said that 
Protestants were having troubles because 
there were too many Protestant ministers 
in Colombia, “The Colombian people 
have the impression that there is a kind 
of religious technical assistance—a Point 
Four for Protestants,” he said. He added 
that the reports of persecution, discrim- 
ination, and violence were greatly exag- | 
gerated here in the United States, 

Near the end of August. Colombia’s | 
interior minister Lucio Pablon Nunez, 


ference. He 





signer of three of the four decrees limit- 
ing Protestant activity, emphatically de- 


nied that there was any persecution of 
Protestants in his country. He alleged 
that the actions of some Protestant pas- 
tors sometimes hurt Roman sentiment 
and that the government was “forced to 
restrict public proselyting activities of 
such religious leaders.” 

And on August 17, the U. S. National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Bureau 
of Information in Washington issued a 
friendly, informal “Catholic Report to 
American Editors” which attempted to 
explain away some of the reports on 
persecution in Colombia. 

In all of these cries of innocence and 
explanation, not one Protestant in Co- 
lombia was specifically named either as 
a Communist, or as an agitator against 
the Roman Church, or as an aggressive 
proselytizer. Not one of the hundreds 
of cases of persecution and intimidation 
documented by the Evangelical Confed- 
eration of Colombia was accurately 
shown to be false. The cries were loud 
but they were not backed by proof. 

While this campaign of words was 
going on, the Protestants of the world 
were not idle. In July the U.S. Evangel- 
ical Luther ran Church voted a strong 
protest “against the denial of Christian 


“ Westminster Bess 


By JOY DAVIDMAN. A distinguished American poetess writes 
an inspiring interpretation of the Ten Commandments, showing 
how they can be followed not as a list of don'ts but as a positive 
guide to fearless Christian living. Chapters from this book have 
already delighted readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. $2.50. 


By CHARLES DUELL KEAN. How the treasures of Christian 
faith can help us meet the problems of everyday life. $2.50 


The Secrets of the Kingdom 


By GEORGE JOHNSTON. The story of Jesus and the New 
Testament told in narrative form with a wonderful feeling of 
excitement and immediacy. $2.50 


The Book of Revelation 
Speaks To Us 


By HERBERT H. WERNECKE. Interprets the vivid symbolism 
of the Book of Revelation so that its thrilling message can be 
understood by ministers and laymen alike. $3.00 


Do You Understand The Bible? 


By J. CARTER SWAIM. The author of Right and Wrong Ways 
to Use the Bible explains the peculiarities of Biblical thought and 
language that the reader must keep in mind to understand the 
Bible’s message fully. Oct. 11, $2.50 
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liberty by government and church to the 
Protestant minority” in Colombia. In 
August the Seventh Day Baptist General 
Conference did likewise. 

At Princeton, New Jersey, the World | 
Presbyterian Alliance heard a first- 
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x the past, ministers who served 

local congregations were specifi- 
cally excluded from Social Security; 
but with the amendments recently 
passed by Congress, all ministers 
will at last become eligible on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. The Presbyterian 
Church was one of the first of the 
denominations to take official action 
requesting that the law be changed 
so as to allow ministers to partici- 
pate voluntarily. When the Con- 
gressmen of both the House and 
Senate became aware of the desires 
of the clergy, they made every effort 
to satisfy the requests and even went 
so far as to break a long-established 
precedent in order to enact the 
recent legislation. Presbyterians will 
be particularly happy to know that 
their efforts in “taking the lead” will 
be of benefit to a large number of 
ministers of other churches for 
whom there has been no pension 
program of any kind. 

Participation by ministers is to be 
wholly “voluntary,” and each minis- 
ter will have two years in which 
to “make up his mind.” His decision 
to participate is not dependent upon 
any action of the local congregation. 
nor does it depend on the coverage 
of lay employees of the church. 
This is an entirely “new” provision 
in the Social Security law, for it 
gives ministers the special privilege 
of “individual choice.” 

Ministers are to be allowed to 
participate on a “self-employed” 
basis. It may surprise many pres- 
byteries to learn that some denomi- 
nations, such as the Methodists. 
would have difficulty, under their 
present polity, in determining who 
really “employed” their ministers. 
The Episcopalians refer to a minis- 
ister’s “salary” as a “stipend,” be- 
cause the rector is not to be con- 
sidered a salaried employee. Be- 
cause of such differences between 
denominations, the lawmakers de- 
cided it would be wise to classify 
all ministers—for the purpose of the 
law—under the “self-employed” cat- 
egory; and they are therefore to pay 
the same taxes and receive the same 
benefits as self-employed people, 
such as farmers, retail merchants, 
accountants, and architects. 

Another important reason for es- 
tablishing the “self-employed” basis 
for aJ] ministers was to avoid diffi- 
cult questions that arose concerning 
the “separation of church and state.” 





Ministers and Social Security 


1. The why of the new amendments 


If the ministers had been included 
on an “employee-employer” basis, 
there would have been direct taxa- 
tion of the church on the salary of 
the minister, The Southern Baptists 
and the Roman Catholics were two 
of the larger groups which were 
deeply concerned about these mat- 
ters—although not for the same rea- 
sons. Even on a self-employed basis 
there are some important questions 
yet to be decided concerning what 
is to be considered as “earned in- 
come” and what value is to be 
placed, for example, on “board and 
room” and “manse,” especially in 
regard to those pastors, priests, and 
rabbis who may be serving without 
officially established compensation. 

The 1954 General Assembly 
passed a resolution to the effect that 
if the Social Security provisions were 
to be so amended as to ailow the 
clergy to participate voluntarily, 
both ministers and churches were 
urged to arrange for such coverage 
in addition to continued full par- 
ticipation in the Service Pension 
Plan. The combination of both pen- 
sion programs will provide a much 
more adequate retirement income 
for ministers in the future. Studies 
made by the Board of Pensions 
show that the combined benefits 
will, in general, increase the retire- 
ment incomes of ministers who re- 
tire on or after July 1, 1957, to an 
adequate level for the first time. 

Ministers, as a whole, will wish 
to participate in Social Security be- 
cause of the security which it will 
provide for them and their families. 
All ministers can particinate if thev 
serve a church in any capacity and 
even if they are over sixty-five. Be- 
cause the salaries of some ministers 
are very low, it is possible that they 
may forego the privilege of partici- 
pation because they “cannot afford 
to pay the tax”; it will be 3 per cent 
of salary up to $4,200, or a maxi- 
mum of $126 for the year 1955, A 
congregation cannot enroll its min- 
ister in Social Security, but it can 
encourage its minister to do so by 
an adjustment in salary in 1955 so 
as to cover this increased cost. 


Notre: An article in the October 16th issue 
will give information regarding the benefits 
and emphasize the importance of early par- 
ticipation. An article in the October ‘ 
issue will show how our Church has a special 
opportunity to be of assistance to its older 
ministers—an opportunity which will prob- 
ably occur only once in our history. 


—Donavcp L. Hipsparp 
Board of Pensions 












































































NEWS 


hand report on the Colombia situatj 
from a Colombian Presbyterian who 
one of his churches dynamited 
closed, and another stoned (sce P. 


Vest Ii 


Plans ¢ 
West Indi 


May 24, ’52). The Alliance voted unagfitin of th 
mously to request its sixty-six meme » be helc 
churches “to join in prayers of interge 94, 1 
sion for our brethren in Colombia, gi ‘The gr 
give widest publicity to their plight, allies, Juan, 


to join with the Alliance in calling on th 
Colombian government to grant freed 
to religious minorities now being peng 
cuted for their faith.” 

At Evanston, the World Couneil ¢ 
Churches heard about Colombia fr 
Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto 
bieri of Argentina. Bishop Barbieri, late 
to be elected one of the new presideny 
of the World Council, stated that { 


Jand an 
ore leav 
There the 
nf the C 
rom Mia 
The le 


Roman Catholic Church was trying of The to 
maintain a 300-year-old “religious imaffhon. Cos 
curtain” in some Latin American nation ue is $. 
He said that in Colombia, “We have sealfis.,..: 


religious liberties restricted in a way m 
known since colonial times.” On Augut 
30, the World Council voted a resol. 
tion expressing “grave concern” ov 
cases of religious persecution in may 
countries, including Colombia. 

But Lutheran Bishop Hans Lilje su 
plied the clincher. He told the Assemi Lamp 
bly that a news story from Romuliam w 
Catholic sources had quoted him #ipimey \ 
denying the existence of persecution ny heologi 
Colombia. orld-V 

“This is exactly the opposite of while, 3. D 
I said,” Bishop Lilje declared. “1 watiheme of 
to state in no uncertain terms that thilacsemb} 
[story] is a most regrettable misquotiiwojq” 
tion. For me, being in possession of vey 
reliable information, it would have bea 
unthinkable to make a statement to th 
effect that there were no persecutions @ 
Protestants in Colombia from the Romi 
Catholic side. . . . It is my hope tha 
one day also in Colombia the mode 
conception of tolerance—and what i 
more important—Christian relationship 
between the churches, mav prevail.” 

On August 30 also, Religious N 


Service reported that Roman Catholqgt : Ste 
Bishop Giulio Caicedo of Cali—Colom 


bia’s fourth largest city—had decreed @ 
communication for all parents and guar 


dians who enrolled their children in Cali at suc 


Colegio Americano, run by the Cumber “They 
land Presbyterian Church and headed by lett 
Sr. Jose Fajardo, president of the Eva “a0 


gelical Confederation of Colombia, 
And on September 14, the Confede 

tion had a few words to say about Presi 

dent Rojas’s inaugural address attackit 


parties, 
workers 
ligiou: 


Protestantism. “Colombian Protestants one 
it said, “regret that their president ag 


adopted the [Roman] hierarchy’s . 
representation . . . as the govern wlaars 
official attitude. . . . Will fanatical Co ~ 
lombians hesitate to attack Protestant’ 5 at 
now that they have been officially identigm, "8" 
fied with Communism?” pine 
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Jest Indies Seminar 
scheduled for January 


Plans are under way for the annual 
est Indies Seminar, under the sponsor- 
bin of the Board of National Missions, 
ip be held from January 4 through Janu- 
94, 1955. 
The group will fly from New York to 
1 Juan, Puerto Rico, and will visit that 
and and the Dominican Republic be- 
» leaving for Cuba on January 12. 
2 they will be joined by members 
f the Cuba-only seminar who will fly 

om Miami on January 13. 

The leaders of the tour will be Dr. 
erlyn A. Chappel, secretary for the 
Division of Missionary Support, and Dr. 
Bamey N. Morgan, secretary for Church 
ork in the West Indies. 

The tour is limited to thirty-two per- 
ons, Cost for the New York-to-New York 
our is $460; for the Cuba-only portion 
(Miami-to-Miami), $200. 

Detailed information will be supplied 
by the Division of Missionary Support, 
Board of National Missions, 156 Fifth 
venue, New York 10, New York. 


Dr. Van Dusen on TV 


Lamp Unto My Feet, CBS-TV pro- 
pram, will have as speaker Dr. Henry 
Piney Van Dusen, president of Union 

ecological Seminary, New York, on 

orld-Wide Communion Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3. Dr. Van Dusen will interpret the 
theme of the World Council of Churches 
sembly, “Christ-the Hope of the 
orld.” 


Racial, Religious Bias 
Banned in Elections 


The national chairmen of the Demo- 
atic and Republican parties last month 
pledged their parties to guard against 
acial or religious bigotry in the 1954 
ongressional elections. Responding to a 
plea sent to them by six prominent 
lergy and lay leaders, Democratic Chair- 
man Stephen A, Mitchell and Republi- 
tan Chairman Leonard W. Hall, in 
eparate letters, said they agreed heartily 
hat such appeals to prejudice should 
ave no place in American political life. 
They buttressed their action by send» 
ng letters to all national committeemen 
and committeewomen of their respective 
parties. The letters conveyed to party 
orkers the text of the appeal from the 
fligious leaders. In a “Fair Election 
ractices Declaration” the six leaders 
ged the parties to “take all necessary 
easures to prevent any expression 
bf racial or religious bias by their ad- 
erents and to condemn publicly and 


emphatically every occurrence thereof.” 


Signers of the appeal were the Right 
Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, Presid- 
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Tr catch the real meaning of Christmas, millions of fami- 
lies the world over will prepare, for weeks before, 
through the daily meditations, prayers and Scripture read- 


ings in The Upper Room. 


Your family, your church group or your congregation can 


share in the Christian observance of Christmas. 


Your 


friends and loved ones will find daily use of The Upper 


Room most helpful. 


Order the November-December issue TODAY. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents per 


copy. 


Individual yearly subscriptions 50 cents, 


two years $1.00. Airmail edition for youth and 
for men and women in the service, same price. 


For a variety of Christmas remembrance suggestions, 
write for Gift Catalogue. 


Gyo Une itso 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1808 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS in helping our ed- 


vertisers appreciate the valve of Presbyterian Life. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


FOLDING TABLES << 


IN MINUTES 
AND SAVE MONEY 
With TASLEERArTERS’ 
TUBULAR STE 
FOLDING TABLE LEGS 


COMPLETE KIT 
FOR ONE TABLE 


TABLECRAFTERS ers caste pm, mn 


$395 





GIFT BOX 


Quix 


SELF-ADDRESSING L. LABELS 


100 GOLD « 100 BLUE © 100 WHITE 


Personalize letters, en 
checks, books, etc. Make lovely Christmas gi gifts. 


1000 All White — $2.00 ppd. "ake eikcomeie 


rit ale valu or char 


Satisfaction 
anteed. .-"1 A 
address. Send ca 
or m. a. to: 
LOOMIS & CO. 
145-PL High Street 
Boston 10. Moss 





CHRISTMAS 
GIFT WRAPPINGS 


Our “Bive Ribbon” Pkg. se- 
lection of matched popers, 
ridbona, seals, togs. 

$1.50 plus 2Sc for postage 
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Now Ready... 
VOLUME 3 


KINGS, CHRONICLES, 
NEHEMIAH, ESTHER, 


THE 
INTERPRETER’S 
BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive 
Commentary—12 Volumes 
Complete texts in both King James and 


Revised Standard Versions—full com- 
mentary for your preaching, teaching, 
Bible study. 


Previously Published ... 


EZRA, 
vos 


Vow. 1—Gen. and O. T. Articles; Gen., 
_xod. 

Vow. 2—Lev., Num., Deut., Josh., Judges, 
Ruth, Sam. 

Vow. 7—N. T. Articles; Matt., Mark 

Vow. 8—Luke, John 

Vou. 9—Acts, Romans 

Vow. 10—Cor., Gal., Eph. 

EACH vOLUME @ $8.75 


The other 5 volumes to appear at half-year 
intervals. 


| asx YOUR BOOKSELLE 
FOR FREE PROSPECTU 
At All Bookstores 

ABINGDON PRESS 


— 
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READY 

OCT. 15 

te » $2.75 

Ca ® 

| Vill A LIFE 
_ 


by Emanuel Stickelberger 
Tronslated by 
David Georg Gelzer 


Here, for the first time in English, is 
this brilliant account of Calvin's life 
written by a sympathetic and scholarly 
With a 
moster touch we ore taken swiftly and 
surely through the times of Calvin. 


student of the Reformation. 


Stirring reading. 





at your book dealer 


+ John Knox Press 


» RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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NEWS 


ing Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States; Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Edwin V. O’Hara 
of Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Julius 
Mark, rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York; Dr. George N. Shuster, president 
of Hunter College, New York, and a 
prominent Catholic layman; Mrs. Mil- 
dred McAfee Horton, wartime director 
of the WAVES and former president of 
Wellesley College, a prominent Protes- 
tant laywoman; and Irving M. Engel, 
of the American Jewish Committee. 


New Building at Alma 


Alma College, Alma, Michigan, an- 
nounced last month the receipt of a gift 
from Mrs. Annie Reid Knox of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, widow of the late 
Colonel Frank Knox, to finance construc- 
tion of an addition, to be named the 
Reid-Knox Administration Building. The 
gift also covers the cost of all furnishings 
and modern office equipment, and the 
landscaping of the campus in the im- 
mediate area. 


Wilson Plans Expansion 
Plans for a ten-year, $4,000,000 de- 


| velopment program were announced last 


month by the Board of Trustees of Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Half of the fund will be used to 
strengthen the College’s endowment 
fund, and half for new buildings, equip- 
ment, and other physical improvements. 
A new dormitory for 110 young women 
will be built; and Main Hall, the oldest 
building on the campus, will be trans- 
formed into an attractive residence 
and administration center. 


32,000 Projectors 
Owned by Churches 


More than 52,000 churches in the 
United States now are equipped to show 
16 mm. motion pictures, the Reverend 
S. Franklin Mack, director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, told the 11th 
annual International Workshop in Audio- 
In an address on 
“Audio-Visual Communication at the 
Half-Century and the Role of the 
Church,” Mr, Mack said that while this 
field had made great progress in the past 
decade, it still “has a long way to go” 
if it is to meet the churches’ ever- 
expanding needs. During the next 
decade, he said, the problems to be 
faced will be “less those of physical pro- 
duction of material than of using exist- 
ing facilities effectively and meaning- 
fully.” 

The workshop, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council's Division of Christian 


| Education, was attended by some three 





hundred persons representing thirty-tyy 
























Protestant denominations. New audio. Peo} 
visual equipment was provided by vay. . 
ous manufacturers in the field so thy oo 
participants could review the $30,0% tly rs 
worth of films, filmstrips, slides, and» , ; t 
cordings produced for church use during dtheir 
the past year. par s Proje 
2 je shows 
. j I 
Bingo an Issue oe 
In Two States der the 
Last fall New Jersey voters gave their gup2iUs Y' 
overwhelming approval to a constity.  . 


tional amendment which paved the way 
for legalized bingo. It seemed Jag gppect °°) 
month as though two other states—New this yea 
York and Michigan—might be moving ia 
the same direction. 

The Detroit and Michigan Co 
of Churches apparently lost their 
to block a popular vote this fall on 
question of legalizing lotteries 
bingo in the state. The Michigan] 
preme Court, without comment, 
a petition of the two Councils for 
requiring state and local election offi¢ 
to check on the validity of some 310 
signatures filed to place the proposali 
the November election ballot. 

The Church Councils have cha 
that many invalid signatures were 
cepted by state officials, 

The proposal would amend the com 
stitution so as to legalize so-called 
charity lotteries under rules laid down 
by the legislature. The courts have held 
that bingo is a lottery. 

In New York, legalizing of bing 
games operated by churches and charity 
organizations threatened to become aa 
issue in the political campaign as the re 
sult of a Brooklyn inspector’s crackdown 
on the games and his subsequent demo 
tion, Deputy Chief Inspector Louis Gold- 
berg, in charge of the Police Depart 
ment’s Morals Squad in Brooklyn, was 
demoted to a captaincy as a “disciplinary 
measure.” The action was taken after he 
had defied a directive from Police Head- 
quarters in Manhattan which, in effect, 
ordered police officers to wink at bingo 
games operated by worthy organizations 
“provided they retain their amateu 
status.” 

Meanwhile, Averell Harriman and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., leading candi- 
dates for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination, have said they will endorse 
a proposed plank in the Democratic stalé 
platform pledging its candidates to sup- 
port a referendum on legalizing bing? 
and similar games on adocal option basis. 

A few days later Senator Irving M. 
Ives, probable Republican candidate 
for governor of New York, said he 
would recommend including a plank if 
his party’s platform which would legal 





ize bingo, on a local option basis, by i be 
charitable organizations. ten 1 
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f People and Places 


Mariners stage unique show. Re- 
ntly the Mariners of the First Presby- 
‘an Church, Fullerton, California, 
id their third annual get-together. This 
sat's project was a circus, complete with 
Je shows, preceded by a dinner at 
hich nearly 200 were served. Over 450 
sople were entertained for four hours 
der the “big top” erected in the 
pacious yard of one of the church mem- 
ors. The Mariners of First Church are 
wided into seven “ships”; three more 
impect to join the “fleet” before the end 
f this year. 
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Patrons line up for admission to circus. 
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Women’s Guild honors member. Mrs. 
arry Straw recently was presented with 
an honorary associateship in the Board 
of Christian Education by the Women’s | 
uild of the Wellshire Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colorado (the Rev- 
erend Stephen J. McShane, pastor). The | 
emblem pin was given in appreciation of 
Mrs. Straw’s efforts in organizing the 
church kitchen, 
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® Quiz show award helps mission. Ten 
years ago nine young servicemen, shot 
down over the Austrian Alps while on 
their eleventh combat mission, were 
captured and held for eight months. They 
kept in touch with each other and | 
planned a reunion after ten years had | 
elapsed. Seven of them got a chance to | 
appear on Strike It Rich, CBS-TV quiz 
program, and hoped to get enough) 
money to bring the other two, from Calli- | 
fomia and Alaska, to the reunion. The | 
producers of the program secretly sent 
round-trip fares to the distant men, and 
all nine appeared on the broadcast. From 
their $500 award they deducted ex-| 
penses and gave the remaining $200 to | 
the Reverend Brian Cleworth, Presby- 
terian missionary, for his work in Alaska. | 
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A big seller for 2 straight years—because-—it's still 


the only completely new Bible dictionary in 30 years! 


HARPER’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 

















ment of everyone. Printed in 


¢ Contains nearly 900 pages 

¢ Covers 3,015 major subjects 
e Marked for pronunciation 

¢ 107 original line drawings 

e 410 halftone illustrations 

¢ 16 historical maps in color 

e 2-color picture jacket 





By MADELEINE S. 


and J. LANE MILLER 


Graphic, up-to-date 
information at your 


very finger tips! 


Lives up to every claim — every ac- 
clamation! “Abreast of the latest and 
most assured results of biblical arche- 
ology, comparative philology, geography, 


literary and historical criticism.”—Frederick C. Grant. “The best of 
seven such dictionaries on my shelves.”—Sterling North. “A magnificent 
job.”—Halford E. Luccock. “I commend it to every clergyman, every 
Sunday-school teacher, indeed to everyone who has even a casual interest 
in the study of the World’s Greatest Book.”—Daniel A. Poling 

Ministers and Bible class teachers, students, writers in the field of religion 
and librarians will find Harper’s Bible Dictionary a ready and reliable 
source of reference. Abounds with fascinating visual aids for the enjoy- 


easy-reading 2-column pages on smooth, 


coated paper and bound in sturdy blue library buckram. 


$7.95 at your bookseller 
with thumb index, $8.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers 
New York 16, N. Y. 






































Many Art Instruction stu- 
dents earn good money even 
after a few lessons. Perhaps 
you can too! First step is to 
see if you have art talent. 
Here’s how to find out free! 


eeee 
FREE TEST! ° 


This famous test has ® 
started many art careers. @ 








Please send me your Free Art Talent Test. 


Picture yourself learning to be a money- 
making professional artist, in spare 
In 40 years 
we've taught many of America’s great- 
est artists—by mail. If you have talent, 


time at home! It can be. 


we can give you the same start! 

















ART INSTRUCTION, INC., Studio 10404 


500 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











* 
(PLEASE PRINT) e 


You take it at home in @ Nome Age___@ 
spare time. FREE. No ddre Phone 

obligation. Just mail ° City. Zone___Covnty. e 
coupon TODAY! © state Occupati e 
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WANT to PLAY the PIANO? 


YOU play—iN WEEKS—wmusic usually 
requiring months or years to learn! 
First real improvement in centuries! Revolutionary 
Klavar Meth does away with confusing sharps 
flats, changing clefs and other complicated note. 
tions. Makes it easy to play AND READ any music. 
in any key NO’ FOR NOTE with that used by 


masters 
You spend your time, from the first lesson, train- 


ing your fingers and PLAYING easily your favorite | 


music classical, popular, sac 





Send for 
FREE 
SAMPLE 
LESSON 


half-way 
to a few songs and chords. Over 
200.000 use the Klavar Home Study 
Method. Send today, without obliga- 
tion, for full information and your 
FREE sample lesson! 


KLAVARSKRIBO INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 28, 856 Altgeld St., Chicago 14, Ill. 











Not a substitute or over-simplified | 
method that limits you | 


BIBLE 
MARKER 


A Special Gift 
For A Special 
Friend! 
ae Te 2 


ee 


| A beautiful book mark to own, and a truly thought- 


ful gift ideal for a friend. From the sterling silver 
cross comes three shining ribbons. each attached 
to a hand-cut sterling silver initial to mark your 
special pages. What could be sweeter for the chil- 
dren. too! Indicate initials desired in_ ordering. 
Tax Incl $4.50 ppd. 


NORTHMORE'S, P.O. Box 147, Dept. P-10. Park acest mW. 





DONT MISS THIS! 


d they wrote for our OFFER. You too, 

can make $6,000 to $8,000 your first year. 

eference given those seeking work with Christian 
aphasis. Openings also for part-time employment 
State experience and full particulars 


pporunity Plus” booklet FREE. 
JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY, INC. 
1018 S. Wabash Dept. C 31 Chicago 5, Hl. 
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Direct And Save Up Te 30% 
Sell dolls and toys. to your 
friends—it's easy to earn 
CASH and PRIZES. 


WIRESK INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. AC-3 


Ghicege 40, IIlinois 





SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





‘GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducationa Four-year courses in Libera! Arts 

Commerce Engineering and Music nN 

campus with superior buildings. Modern 

dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROFC 
President Weir C. Ketter. Grove 


Unit 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberai arts. fine arts, and 
science Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie. San jo, Texas. 








HANOVER COLLEGE ,=° 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
tum. Splendid pliant. with eleven new buildings 
Besutiful campus. overiooking Ohio River. Nationa 
fraternities and sororities Intercollegiate —— 
Esroliment 700 Ad Office. tnd. 


cso sae 
ed 1827 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Estabiished in 1794. Small, friendly. fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A degrees. Christian _ leadership Moderate 
costs. Ray c. Presid Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 








HASTINGS COLLEGE -ocsucanona 


college spproved by Presbyterian Church. U. § a 
Liberal Arts. Music. Business. Nursing. Pre-medic 

Pre-engineering. Teaching. Accredited North fon 
tral Associstion eae cost * for ooarding stucent 
$450 5850 Gate oS. Pres... Mebrasha. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theologica! 
se minary. Bachelor s degree in arts, sciences, music 
epare for teaching certificates. business adminis- 
professions. vocations _ City of 50. 000. For 
write or of A fa. 


te a 
catalog 











JAMEST( Ww N COLLEGE 


Christian. co-educations). ful iy ac credited Religion 
mus) nursing socia 

wr 2s Annus! cost for 

4. room. tui tion and fees s700 Write President 

4 Rise, Meorth Dak 














MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


balanced 
arts 


curric- 
music 


fully accredited 

arts anc sciences 
pre- professions courses teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business sdmin- 
istration. journalism with emphasis on Christian 
cituzenstup 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 
training Beautifu suburban pine-ciad campus 
Friendly atmospnere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Reasonabie tuition rates Write today! Or. Fr 

F. Warren. Pr 


Founded 
1890. 











Specializes in in- 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
WESTERN CC ILLEGE ternational edu- 
" 4 . ti t 

FOR W OMEN of intercultural study, travel 
seminars. friendly association with students and 
faculty from abroad. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Merrick Young, President. x . Oxford, Ohio 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1419 A Presbyterian. coeducational. liberal | 


arte college of 700 students empnasizing high schoi- 
low ¢€ positive Christian training 


r . 7 
WILSON COLLEGE For women. A.B 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. High ndards. Pres- 
byterian. Individualized programs _— student 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports 

pool. 70-acre campus 
Witson e Box 


ART SCHOOL 





ip program. Write 

_Batee Wate yé. & BS. Maryvitte. ¥ 

JOHNSON C. SMITH 

veaceare? : ns accredited. 

UNIV ERSIT ¥ - ‘ibers arts college and a 

greduate schoo: of Theclory. Founded in 1867 
Chrietien emphasis 


Courses \leseding to B 
BS send B. D. degrees. 4. Listen, . 
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Chariot’ 
North Carolina. 
co-education- 





* | NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 
| OF DESIGN 


Non-profit institution of higher 
learning. Christian ideals t 
1692. Adv. Art, Fashion & Story Illus.. Textile De- 
sign. Fine Arts. Vet. App. Successful 

Write for Cat. PL, 160 Lexington Ave., 





Established er, * Catalon: 
Chambersburg. P: 





NEWS 
For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred twenty-fifth. First Pre. 
byterian Church, Clarksburg, Weg 
Virginia (the Reverend Paul E. Franc 
pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Londoy 
Ohio (the Reverend Frank L. Baldwin 
pastor). 

One hundredth. Flower Mound Pre. 
byterian Church, Lewisville, Texas, 

First Presbyterian Church, Kaufmay, 
Texas (the Reverend Edgar Hubbar, 
pastor). 


First Presbyterian Church, Kemp, 


|Texas (the Reverend Edgar Hubbard 


pastor). 
First Presbyterian Church, Sault Ste 


| Marie, Michigan (the Reverend David 
_P. McClean, pastor). 


Eightieth. The Atwood Presbyterian 
Church, Rural Valley, R.D., Pennsy. 
vania (David Lee Thomas, student pas 
tor). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Asbury Park, New Jersey (the 
Reverend Frederick R. Gibson, pastor), 

Fiftieth. The Suburban Presbyteria 
Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania (th 
Reverend James B. Ollis, Jr., pastor), 

The Patton Presbyterian Church, 
Patton, Missouri (the Reverend Sylvan 
S. Poet, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Pocatello, 
Idaho (the Reverend J. Willis Hamblin, 
pastor). 

GROUNDBREAKINGS: 


The Community Church of the 


| Rockies, Estes Park, Colorado (the Rev- 


erend John A. McAfee, pastor), for a 
Christian education building. 

The Coral Way Presbyterian Church, 
Miami, Florida (the Reverend C, Duane 
Wickard, pastor), for a Christian educa- 
tion building. 

The Morton Grove Community 
Church (Presbyterian), Morton Grove, 
Illinois (the Reverend E. Eugene Huff, 
pastor), for the first unit of a church. 

The Aisquith Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland (the Reverend 
Stuart G. Wysham, pastor-elect), for 4 
Christian education building. 

The Appleby Manor Presbyterian 
Church, Ford City, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James Stanton Bair, pastor), 
for a Christian education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Wilkins 
burg, Pennsylvania (the-Reverend James 
Robert Speer, pastor), for a Youth Cet 
ter and education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Greet 
Bay, Wisconsin (the Reverend Arthut 
G. Adams, pastor), for a Christian educt 
tion unit. 

New congregation organized: 
The Covenant Presbyterian Church, 


Pipegmen’ | Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Which reminds me that the most de- 
lightfully alliterative title I ever read| Myla, BM Se) 14 a ale 33 
was over a gardening article by talented 
writer Ernest Douglas, whom I usher to e e 
a seat in our church each Sunday. It ctmevican Seating 


was “Meandering Among the Mesembry- 
anthems.” Mumble it rapidly over your 
vocal cords a few times, just for fun. FOLDING CHAIRS 
eo 8 OUTLAST 
You get into that kind of triviality if 1 
By Oren Arnold _ you belong to a slap-happy family such ALL OTHERS! 
as ours. But you know something? I} Unequaled for strength, 
wouldn't swap it for all the scholarly| comfort, safety, convenience 
Seems like our staff of preachers has seriousness in Boston or all the golden! ovep 19 mitioN NOW IN USE! 
the church back oe fanaa keel a treasure buried at Fort Knox. | Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
this fall, in spate of my dire evens . = $$ All Steel. . . imitation-Leather Upholstered 
after he Prewar: bs 5p See an. e Oh, I can get serious, never fear. [| OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 
ieee sas ial =====MAIL COUPON TODAY I==<=04 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


DEPT. 156, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 
AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
0 | am interested in (quantity) 
0 Wood seats (© Steelseats 0 Upholstered 


often escort my wife to serious lectures; 


With one service at 9:30 and a repeat * ™#" needs some place to rest. 


at 10:50, our church can please almost e* ¢ ¢@ 
everybody. Yet some argue that the first Distinguished industrialist J. C. Lin- 
is too soon after breakfast, and the sec- colin told a group of our young men in 
ond too close onto lunch. church the other Sunday, “It’s a sure bet 
. o % that the man with push will eventually 
A telegram has just come from middle _ pass the man with pull.” 
daughter in the University of Southern enecnt un jane 
California: “Find I have accepted three SSeS ee eS eee SBS See ee eee ee 


dates with three boys for the same night. I note that our pastor flubs the pro- 
What shall I do?” Child, I don’t know. "nciation and even usage of such ec- 
Thad the same trouble with your mother “/esiastical terminology as “anthropo- 
Ay ONIN 


when she was in college. morphic” and “ecumenical” every now 
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Ageia and then. He always blushes and corrects 
My high-school freshman demands to himself, but he shouldn't. Such things 2 Te we 


lnow exactly how algebra is going to keep him out of his ivied tower and down 


help her to be a good wife and mother : A a wo hak pg fenton gr I five » 'f p S b ‘ t e rj a Nl f i | m S 


some day. Will some intelligent person 4 polusullabtheats se 
kindly send me the answer to that one, Jésus used polysyllabification, anyhow. Produced by your church — 





Simplicity does it, pastor. 


° — ° 


too? 


to meet the needs of your church — 
@ stimulate interest in world missions 
I got all the yard leaves raked into | @ promote your church program 
a pile six feet high just before supper! @ teach valuable lessons in Christian living 
ray last night. But before bedtime the winds | 
and the neighborhood kids had plunged | 
into them so happily that most are back 
where I found them. 


Sd o oO 


Most important four words in the 
English language: “In the beginning, 


Drama doesn’t necessarily lurk in 
exotic settings and demand weird char- 
acters, I have just won a $1,000 Literary 
Award prize writing a novel, entitled 
The Golden Chair, There’s not a single 
murder in it; no cowboys chasing Injuns; 
no detectives, dope addicts, divorcees, 
drunks, desperadoes, or bombs. Just 
Presbyterians, living their astonishingly 
interesting lives in a small town, taken 


from real life. 


om ° oO 





Our autumn flowers are blooming pro- 
fusely, and I'm almost ready to admit “My stars, a body’d think you were | 
their beauty is worth the sweat and toil a bridegroom!” snapped my beloved | 
my wife exacted from me all summer in wife last night. Just because I put 4 
order to have them. cups of rice in the pot to boil for the) Se 
o--. « four of us, starting supper for her. (We'll | MAKE LASTING 


= : : . >. | Produced by your church and 
A chrysanthemum,” quipped my po- be having rice croquettes, rice pudding, 30 paaees Boag eB toad a = 


etic teenager yesterday, picking one to t¢-, until next June.) | operating through The Broad- BFC FILMS. 
Wear to church, “by any other name * 2.4 casting and Film Commission. 


would probably be easier to spell.” Suddenly there is nobody in our house Srthe oat a poo 
2 playing paper dolls, I observe. This is| nearest film library, 
The little neighbor girl, who loves an untenable situation. Will some of you| Write to Dept. & 
Santa Claus but who at age six has a folks please bring your grandchildren | BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
few adult concepts confused, calls them over for frequent visits, until I can get| Metienel Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
Christmasamthemums.” some of my own? | 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


They Say! A leaflet describing the 
program of Christian education 
in the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
propriate for distribution in 
groups in connection with Chris- 
tian Education Sunday, Septem- 
ber 26. Free. 

Can You Believe This? An attractive 
booklet for children, picturing 
the work of Christian education 
and acquainting them with this 
cause to which they give through 
Staking Claims, Youth Budget, or 
general Church benevolence. Free. 


Into All the World. A statement on 
Christian needs in the world to- 
day. Six short accounts are given 
illustrating the tremendous need 
for the Christian message in the 
areas supported by the Steward- 
ship Advance Program for 1955. 
Free. 

Under Three Flags, by Stephen 
Neill. Clarifies the economic and 
political developments in India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon today. 
Points out where the Church has 
succeeded, where it has failed, 
and where its future lies. Very 
readable textbook for the coming 
years mission study. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25. 

Face to Face With India, by Rol- 
land E. Wolseley. Here you meet 
the people of India, their prob- 
lems and way of living. A valu- 
able resource for mission study. 


Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


City Chronicle. A 12-page newspa- 
per providing valuable data on 
The City through pictures, stories, 
news items. Several Presbyterian 
projects are featured. Helps, too, 
for all groups for Church Family 
Nights. 10c; 25 or more, each 5c. 


Brother Lawrence. His Letters and 
Conversations on the Practice of 
the Presence of God. For two- 
and-a-half centuries this devo- 
tional classic has helped Chris- 
tians sense their nearness to God 
in the affairs of daily living. Its 
warmth and beautiful simplicity 
make it a favorite for new and 
mature Christians. 48 pages. Vest- 
pocket size, 5c. 

Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 

tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Write for free comprehensive catalog of 

Literature and Audio-Visual materials. 
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Question: At the Lord’s Supper the 
minister says, “Drink ye all of it.” Does 
this mean that we must drink all that 
the cup contains, or that all should join 
in. the drinking of the cup? 


Answer: In the Greek of Matthew 
26:27, the word all is nominative. It re- 
fers to the subject, and so must mean 
that “all of you are to drink of it.” It 
does not say to drink all the contents 
of the cup. Our Book of Common Wor- 
ship says: “Drink ye, all, of it.” The com- 
mas are used to help the minister or 
others using the book remember how 
the words are meant. The Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible makes the 
meaning clear by giving the following 
translation: “Drink of it, all of you.” 
The followers of Jesus, gathered together 
to observe the Lord’s Supper, are all to 
share in the Supper by partaking of the 
cup. 


Question: Did the original Gospels 
contain the punctuation we find in the 
King James Version, or was it added by 
later authorities? 


Answer: The punctuation was added 
later. The earliest New Testament manu- 
scripts had no punctuation or spacing 
between the words of a sentence, After 
a few centuries, scribes began to insert 
the punctuation they thought correct, 
but they still did not separate the words 
from one another. In most passages this 
lack of punctuation and word separation 
caused no confusion; those who read or 
copied or translated the manuscripts un- 
derstood the meaning. But we cannot 
be sure how to punctuate a few passages. 
An example is John 1:3. The Greek for 
the last words of verse 3, “that was 
made,” may belong with the opening 
words of verse 4; the verses will then 
read, “all things were made through 
him, and without him was not anything 
made. That which has been made was 
life in him, and the life was the light of 
men.” This is how the passage was un- 
derstood by several ancient translations 
and Church writers, as well as by a 
number of modern scholars. 


Question: Is God the Father of all 
men or only of believers in Christ? 


Answer: As the Creator of all things, 
God has given life to all men, and man 
is made in the image of God, So in a 
real sense we may say that God is the 
Father of all men. In the Parable of the 
Two Lost Sons (Luke 15:11-32), the 
father welcomes home the prodigal son; 


he had never lost his fatherly feeling fo, 
the erring son. 

But there is another side to this ques. 
tion. The New Testament almost neve 
speaks of God as the Father of all meg, 
In a real and effective sense he can be 
the Father only of those who recognize 
him as their God and respond to the 
Christ he has sent to redeem and lead 
them. We do wrong if we think tha 
the blessings and privileges of life with 
God are automatically given to all men, 
regardless of their attitude toward him, 
Only when we show regret for 
done, gratitude for God's grace and gifts, 
and “faith working through love,” ar 
we children of God in the true sense 
Suppose I were to say: “God made me 
and put me in this world; I therefore cap 
do as I please, and he will still be my 
Father and I will be his full son.” That 
would be presumption, and I would be 
closing the way to the blessing that God’ 
gift could give to me. To know God as 
Father and to be his real sons and daugh- 
ters, we must respond in faith and grate. 
ful loyalty. There is no arbitrary narrow. 
ness in God, but his holy love has con- 
ditions that we cannot scorn without im- 
measurable loss. 


Question: Why does Jesus tell us in 
Luke 16:9 to join the ungodly or make 
friends with them? 


Answer: Jesus went to despised “tax 
collectors and sinners,” and they knew 
that he was their friend. But he did not 
accept worldly standards. We too have 
to serve God without quarantining our- 
selves or acting high and mighty toward 
others. 

But Luke 16:9 speaks of something 
else. In this verse Jesus is telling how 
to use money rightly, It should be used 
not to further selfish goals and whims 
but in such a way that we make friends 
of others who are helped by our use of 
it. Money is a dangerous thing (compare 
Matthew 6:24); Jesus was convinced that 
money and possessions, which he here 
calls “unrighteous mammon,” will ruin 
one’s life unless it is used to benefit 
others and further God’s purpose 
brotherhood. So he urges his follower 
to use their money in a spiritually bene 
ficial way. Use it to help others; then 
you will be free from the fatal curse of 
selfishness, and those you help will be 
your friends and welcome you into per 
manent fellowship with God’s people ia 
the long unbroken day of his eternal 
Kingdom. 

—F.oyp V. Fivsox 
Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


Boon or Bane to Youngsters? 


7 Has not been necessary to add extra 

mail clerks to open the letters that 
come in response to this column; but 
we have noticed that whenever some- 
thing is written here about children and 
their televiewing, it brings a reaction. 
Evidently this is a problem in many a 
home. 

More than one family purchased a 
television set to add a servant to their 
home, only to find that it nearly became 
the master, One father reports that he 
got fed up with his little daughter's en- 
slavement to the machine that had led her 
to give up nearly all of her outdoor play. 
When he discovered that she was watch- 
ing reruns of western movies for the 
third time, the TV set was evicted from 





One father became desperate... 


Just when a remarkable instrument 
has been devised that is a combination 
entertainer, musician, educator, and 
baby sitter, people begin to cry that all 
is not right with television. Actually it’s 
a pretty ingenious gadget and a power- 
ful teacher. It has inspired one child to 
put ground glass in the soup because a 
TV mystery drama showed how a crim- 
inal had done it. 

Parents wax angry as they describe 
the elephantine pressure quite knowing- 
ly applied to their children to purchase 
some toothpaste, cereal, or candy bar. 
One father we know keeps a blacklist 
of products he would boycott, no matter 
what. Every one of them is pushed at 
his children with high-pressure telecast- 
ing. 

Robert Lewis Shayon has some 
thoughtful things to say about this prob- 
lem in his book, Television and Our Chil- 
dren. He sees TV as part of the larger 
problem of childhood freedom. He 
argues convincingly that our culture 
holds back children many more years 
than the pioneer era when youngsters 
early had to help the family earn a pre- 
carious existence. In those days they 
married young, reared new families, and 
struggled against the odds of nature and 
enemies. Today the situation is far differ- 
ent. Our youngsters are held back 
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through long years of education. Mar- 
riage is delayed. Employment comes late, 
only after years of family subsidization, 

Yet, before he is on his own, the young 
person has wanted to try grown-up ways 
and adult prerogatives. This, after all, is 
development. In a society that postpones 
adulthood and delays its privileges, it is 
no wonder that the youngsters seek some 
substitute. Television has served in this 
way. 

We heavy-handed adults cannot hold 
down children whose irresistible func- 
tion is to grow. If the culture in which 
they live does not permit the fullest 
growth, then the children can and must 
seek new directions for exploration. TV 
has provided some new directions. 

Obviously children cannot be poured 
into the mold to which adults would like 
them to conform, They have lives of their 
own to live. Hunger for viewing all kinds 
of television programs is part of their 
striving after a full life. If Mr. Shayon is 
correct in his analysis, turning off the set 
won't settle this problem. There’s some- 
thing deeper here; and families will be 
on their mettle to find wholesome oppor- 
tunities for growth and development. 


CBS-TV has a new cast for its Morn- 
ing Show headed by Jack Parr as the 
master of ceremonious fun. It’s as pleas- 
ant a channel to learn the weather fore- 
cast and reset our watch as we have seen. 

Others have called Jack Parr unin- 
hibited; but it’s a good word, and it may 
as well be repeated here, He is unin- 
hibited. With that sublime ability to kid 
everything and everyone, and never to 
take himself seriously, he will shrug and 
say to the televiewers: “You know what 
kind of show this is? It’s the sort of pro- 
gram—well, if you miss it, you don’t feel 
badly.” Again he has told his growing 
audience, “This is no show at all. It’s just 
a test pattern for the early morning 
hours.” 

Perhaps as refreshing as anything 
about him is Parr’s refusal to take part 
in the intense jealousy that sometimes 
marks internetwork relations. In referring 
to a man who must be his arch rival in 
this early morning television competition 
he recently said, “I’m going to tune in on 
Garroway and get the correct time.” For 
lesser offenses than this, others (not to 
mention Parr himself) have suffered that 
severe reprisal known as unemployment. 
But we'll predict that he’s here to stay 
for a long time to keep kidding all of us. 

—J. C. Wynn 
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GENUINE QUALITY CHURCH 
SEATING AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 
INVITE YOUR 


The Manitowoc Church 

Furniture Company is 

equipped to supply 

you with church seat- 

ing and chancel fur- 

nishings of genuine 

quality at the right 
price. 

INQUIRY 

MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
1214 Lincoln Avenue 

DEPARTMENT PL WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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ASHBY CALENDARS 
help Christian Living. 


These are beautiful, useful calendars pub- 
lished with the days and seasons of the 3: 
Presbyterian Church year in the proper ?# 
liturgical colors. They may be ordered with # 
special headings for your own Church or 
with beautiful color masterpiece headings. 









Church members are pleased to buy 
Ashby Calendars at 50c and 60c. Hundreds 
of organizations report earnings up to $100 
and more from their Ashby sales projects. 








Send for FREE descriptive circu- 
lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1955 
calendar postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY Pacbécohere 


455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 











Keeps wraps tot dry, ot “in press” 


These space saving wardrobe racks solve all 
wraps problems for Churches and Sunday 
schools. Mount on any available wall, pro- 
vide two hat shelves and full length hanger 
bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) r running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. 

Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel “U” 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 

Write for Bulletin CT 107 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


2123 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, ilinois 
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BIBLICAL FAITH 
AND POLITICS 


(Continued from page 13) 


that nominate the candidates; and the 
person who stays aloof until election day 
has let somebody else make the basic de- 
cisions for him. If one is discouraged 
about the low level of candidates, the 
thing to do is not to bewail this fact but 
to join a party, go to precinct meet- 
ings and ward meetings, distribute liter- 
ature, participate in caucuses to back 
certain candidates, and all the rest. 
Participation at this grass-roots level is 
not only the way to acquire political 
know-how but also the way to begin to 
have influence within a party itself. 

That all Christians must have this kind 
of concern does not mean that all Chris- 
tians are going to join the same party or 
that they are all going to have identical 
attitudes about specific legislative pro- 
posals—solving the housing problem in a 
slum area, for example. Some will feel 
that the matter can best be dealt with by 
private industry, Others will feel that a 
federal housing project is the most feasi- 
ble solution. Christians may have legiti- 
mate differences of opinion here. The 
unpardonable sin is to be unconcerned 
and therefore uninvolved. 


The Problem of Compromise 

“But,” someone responds, “if I get in- 
volved this way, I may have to compro- 
mise my principles.” And it is true that 
the “best” or “ideal” course of action is 
not a possibility very often in the give- 
and-take of political life. Almost any 
political choice will involve compromise. 
For which of the two following men 
would you vote as mayor of your town. 





Soe 


CANDIDATE A: He believes that 
Negroes should be able to swim 








J.P REDINGTON &CO. 
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in the public swimming pool and 
that there shouldn't be “re- 
stricted” housing covenants, so 
that Jews are forbidden to live 
in the “nicest” parts of town; but 
he is divorced, drinks a good 
deal, and isn’t much of a church- 
man. 





Dept. 208, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Cal. 
— POSITION OPEN * F 





CANDIDATE B: He has been a 
lifelong member of the First 
Church, is a member of the 








for Director of Religious Education 
For church of 620 members in city of 13,000. If 
interested, write to Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Sidney, Ohio. 


MONEY — FREE GIFTS 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 
$100 TO $500 AND MORE 


WRITE TODAY a 


CARRIE GARR COMPANY 
WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3 
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board of trustees, and is a tee- 
totaler; but he believes in racial 
segregation and thinks that the 
Jews should be “kept in their 
place.” 


INSTRUCTIONS: Place an “x” in 
the box opposite the candidate 
of your choice. 
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Now for whom do you vote? Either 
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way you vote, you will be comprog; 
ing some part of your belief. 

And there is your problem. For the 
is no Candidate C who combines al] 
good traits you want, It’s either A or 
It's no solution not to vote and to asy 
that you thereby avoid compromise, 
you do in that case is say by your aeti 


that Christianity is irrelevant to the rejile this © 
world in which choices are made, Yopiign's capa 
also, in effect, give your tacit approylfily possible 
to the more powerful of the two candlistice ma 
dates. Childre 
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The Christian, therefore, has to re, 
ize that God has placed him in the wor 
here and now and that he must be respo, 
sible here and now. He cannot sigh anf 
wait for the Kingdom of God, when the 
issues will be black and white. He mus 
choose now between existing grays. Th 
Bible does not show us people who fulfil 
God’s will by twiddling their thumbs 
until God tidies things up for them, I 
shows us people doing God's will righ 
where they are, in the midst of m 
pleasant situations like a slave-labe 
camp in Egypt, or a rotten city govem 
ment in Bethel, or under a despotic king 
named Solomon. It was in situations like 
those that people had to speak and ad 
and legislate and (if they could do non 
of these things) protest. And we today 
are called to the same kind of respons 
bility. 


Biblical Faith and Democracy - 















“But,” someone else responds thisfnch of 
time, “if all you've been saying is true-BRited por 
that no political system is perfect and Biecks and 
that all political action involves compn- governr 
mise—doesn’t this mean that there is 20 Bilized th 
real difference between political systems, Mossible” 
between say, democracy and comm Hy; e) bi 
nism? man’s in 

Not for a moment. There are profound thus 


differences. The Christian has to makea 
choice between such political systems. 
He has to ask himself, “Which political 
system has the greater possibilities for ™, 
approximating the will of God in human Hix 
life?” And when he has answered that 
question, he must then pitch in and ty 
to make the political system he chooses 
a better one. 
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Why must the Christian reject a total 
tarian system such as communism? 
Precisely because it repudiates the fur 
damental principle of Biblical thinking, 
that “You shall have no other gods befor 
me.” The totalitarian «state says, “/‘am 
your god, You must worship me, and me 
only shall you serve. If anything comes 
along and demands a higher loyalty, bel 
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it morality, religion, human decency, @ nt pow 
anything at all, you must repuciate tM jg ne, 
and reject it thoroughly, because Ti Tha 
demand your total allegiance.” To sw citing, 
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sromelieim no Biblically minded person can 
7 nit, Such an attitude is an utter 
jiation of the God of the Bible. 

i, what way, then, is democracy closer 
Biblical thinking’ "? The answer is in 
»s of the Biblical view of man, with 
recognition of both our possibilities 
limitations. Reinhold Niebuhr has 
te this clear in just one sentence: 
bn’s capacity for justice makes democ- 
; possible: but man’s inclination to 
tice makes democracy necessary’ 
»Children of Light and the Children 
Darkness, page xi). In other words, 
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ntialities and on the Way We Can cor- 
i those potentialities. Not only can we 
hte just forms of government; but we 
also destroy the instruments of jus- 
which we create, or, even worse, 
st them to our own purposes, Particu- 
yas men g 1in power, this te mptation | 
upon them. No man or group of 
nis “good” enough to have unlimited 
wer over other men. 
And to see that no individual or group 
individuals gets unlimited power, a 
mocratic society provides for periodic 
tions, so that all of the people have 
ay,” rather than just a few. If “man’s 
lination to injustice” seems to be gain- 
rthe upper hand, members of a demo- 
tic society can protest against such 
litarian impulses by means of the 
lot. 
Another example of this kind of pro- 
ion is contained in the American Con- 
tion, which provides that no one 
mich of government shall have un- 
hited power, but that there shall be 
ecks and balances by other branches 
government. The Founding Fathers 
ized that democracy was not only 
ossible” (because of man’s capacity for 
tice) but also “necessary” (because 
man’s inclination to injustice ). Democ- 
y thus makes it possible to guard 
ainst idolatry. 
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But there’s one catch. It is always pos- 
ble to become idolatrous about some 
icular version of democracy, such as 
¢ British version or the American ver- 
m or the French version, No existing 
em ever embodies all the qualities 
tt it should. No system can ever be 
en unqualified support. This is why 
ocracy can truly flourish only where 
Mi is worshiped and men are not so 
pted to erect their political system 
f0 a false god. This means that the 
ian will always have to be on guard 
Protest and root out those elements in 
Political life of his own country which 
#F'Petuate economic injustice or exalt 
| tace above another or give extrava- 
t powers to small groups. The strug- 
18 never over, 
Mat is one 
citing. 
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FOLDIRG 
BANQUET TABLES 





If you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 


TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 






MONROE TRUCKS 
For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 
and chairs the easy, modern way on 
MONROE Trucks. Construction of Trans- 
port-Storage Trucks permits maneuver- 
ability in limited space. See Catalog. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, 







. 
Complete Line of 
Folding Chairs 


MONROE 


Trucks No. TSS IOWA 











| DO YOU DESIRE INFORMATION? 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to buy 
desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. The 
Advertising Department invites these inquiries and welcomes the opportunity to supply 





IT’S PROFITABLE TO 


MAKE and SELL HATS 


<A 
| Our wholesale price page catalog 
| 


32 
eccueys EVERYTHING USED IN MIL 
thousands of item anc you're n 
Saesaons 


25c¢ refunded on first order 
$2.0 


300 Printed Name 


the information. 
> 0 












& Address Labels 





— Blocks, Bindings, Feathers, gi ls 
Flow ers, Wire and Buckram Frames, 300 Labe! 
ete. Send 25c for catalog illustrating Nicely printed with your Name & 


= eG 
gs., etc. Put up in Handy 
form. Easily worth $1—price only 








oun an SUPPLIES 50c! Money back if not pleased. 
milli Suit, Oress & Coat Supplie 
225 N. wittuinery. S Dept. AQY hicago 1, wt. | TOWER PRESS, INC. Box 591-AW Lynn, Mass. 




















‘lin 90 years old—and still 
getting income from my Annuity” 





For 20 years an elderly New Jersey 
widow has received a much needed income. 
Ever since she purchased a Presbyterian annuity 
she has received her annuity check as regularly 
as clockwork. Each check is a reminder that as 
long as she lives she will receive guaranteed 
payments always in the same amount. And... 
best of all she knows the remainder of her invest- 
ment will help the work of the Church after she 
is gone. 


m PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


New k 10 N Y 





156 Fifth Avenue * Yo 


| em interested in Presbyterion Annvities. 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





« 
| Please tell me whet percent income |! would I 
OFFER: J receive, my dote of birth being... i 
month “dey” yeor ! 

/. Safe investment | At present, | om mest interested in 
: {eee — s 
2. Returns up to 7% ! © Beerd of Chrtstion Education i 
3 | Please send me free booklet explaining oll detoils. ! 
e Regular payments 1 Nome ! 
G. Liberal income tax deductions MDD OOG. «oo neennoevennnvoeeernneseemnsencennnnnnnannnnnenn ; 

craters nnnniicentessiinsipnptnseeninaans am 

5. No reinvestment problems leweeeonenn oe. ! 
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THE OLD MYSTERY MAN 


By Evelyn J. Carroll 


HE worst thing that could happen, 

Tom thought, had happened. Eric 
missed the ball, and it went over into Mr. 
Scipiano’s vard 

“Oh, oh, We'll never get it now, That 
old goat hates us kids and won't let you 
set foot on that grass. Acts real batty, 
talking loud and mumbling to himself 
when he walks his dog. Crazy name for a 
dog anyway, ‘Bogus,’ ” Jimmy said. 

“And that old black hat he wears 
pulled down on his head all the time,” 
Eric added 

“But it’s our ball, and he can't keep it,” 
Bill said hoth 

“Okay, vou go ask him. smarty,” 
Jimmy spoke up. 

“Better you than me,” Eric said. 

“You're elected, Bill.” Tom added. 

“Okay.” Bill answered confidently, 
just to show them he wasn’t afraid. 

Bill started to walk the half block to 
Mr. Scipiano’s house. He wished now he 
had not been so sure, but he couldn't 
turn back. He couldn't let them know he 
was really afraid. He went up the steps 
and rang the doorbell. He looked back 
at his friends who were sitting on the 
curb watching him. He could hear the 
old man hobbling through the house to 
the door. 

Mr. Scipiano opened the door and 
looked down at Bill. “Well, voung man?” 
He sounded gruff and spoke very loud. 
didn't look so mad as Bill had 
expected him to 

“I——I—our ball went in your yard. 
Could I look for it?” Bill stammered 

“Your You needn't waste the 
time.” the old man spoke loudly again. 

“But I'm sure it bounced in your yard.” 
Bill looked troubled 

“It's not in the vard. Bounced through 
the cellar window. Come with me and 
Ill get it for you.” Bill followed Mr. 
Scipiano through the house down into 
the cellar. He hesitated in the doorway 
and caught his breath in quickly. Could 
he be seeing things? Mr. Scipiano went 
a box near the window and got 
the ball. but he was watching Bill 
through the corner of his eye. When he 
handed the ball to Bill, Mr. Scipiano 
smiled, and Bill grinned back at him, and 
said. “Thanks.” 

It seemed a long time to the boys, and 
they were slowly edging their way up to 
Mr. Scipiano’s yard. What was taking Bill 
so long? “S pose anything's happened in 
there?” Jimmy asked. He swallowed, re- 
membering that he had egged Bill to zo 
get the ball 

“Golly.” Eric said. His eyes were big 


but he 


TN 
ball? 


wer to 
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from the frightful things he was thinking. 

“Guess one of us had better go in and 
see about Bill,” Tom said, half-heartedly. 
Nobody said anything, so Tom said, 
“Guess I'll go.” He went up on the porch 
and rang the bell. After a long wait, the 
door opened and Mr. Scipiano said, 
“Come in.” 

“Did my friend come in here, sir?” 
Tom asked quickly. 

“Yep, he sure did.” Mr. 
leaned on his cane. 

“Well, could you just tell him to come 
on out, if he’s got the ball?” Tom put his 
hand on the door knob and turned 
quickly to go out. 

“You can go and tell him, but I don’t 
know if he’s going to come. Go on, see for 
yourself.” Mr. Scipiano was smiling. 

Tom looked at him questioningly, then 
walked cautiously through the house to 


Scipiano 





the -cellar stairway in the kitchen an Oo 
went down. 

He saw Bill standing at a long tab NE 
but he couldn’t see what Bill was doj 
Tom ran over quickly to his frien! 
“Gosh, you all right, Bill?” 

It seemed ages since Tom had g 
in, and Eric and Jimmy began to walk 
and down the sidewalk outside 
Scipiano’s house. 

“Wonder what's keeping them? 
imagine what that crazy old coot 
be keeping them so long for.” 
walked up in the porch and, after 4 
ing the doorbell, waited until 
Scipiano answered it. 

“Come in, boys,” he said in his 
voice. Surprised at what they 
doing, the boys went in. Then 
Scipiano threw the lock on the door, 
boys opened their mouths to speak } 
did not. 

“Well, at last I've got all vou be 
here. Been waiting a long time.” 
motioned to them to keep moving 1 
his cane. “Keen on down in the cellar! 
he commanded. 

“Gosh, he sure yells at you, but 
doesn’t seem mad,” Jimmy whispered 
his friend. 

“And he doesn’t look crazy, eithe 
Mom always says he is a nice old man} 
Eric whispered back. 

In the cellar they saw Bill and Te 
and rushed over to them. 

“Hey, fellows, you okay?” But the 
friends were too engrossed in what th 
were doing to answer them, They mt 
bled out, “Sure.” 

Eric and Jimmy looked about thet 
room, their eves wide with wonder 
the big, lighted aquarium; the 
board hanging on the wall, filled 
mounted butterflies; and the trains I 
and Tom were operating at the k 
table. 

Mr. Scipiano followed them arou 
smiling. a 

Finally all the boys came over toh 
Each was thinking of all the things 
had said about Mr. Scipiano. Sometim 
when he had tried to talk to them, & 
had all run away, Bill spoke up, 
Mr. Scipiano, we sure had you wrong: 
“Yep,” said Mr. Scipiano, who ws 
pretty wise and probably knew what 
they had thought all along. “Now youl 
better call your mamas and tell them 
where you are. If it’s all right for you 
stay, I'm going to see which of you 
take me on for a game of checkers. 
giving you fair warning. I'm a 
champ.” 


* 


HILE the boys scrambled for Mt. 


Scipiano’s old-fashioned 
phone hanging on the wall by the ce 
steps, he hooked up his hearing aid ¢ 
put on his strongest spectacles. 
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MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. TD- 40 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, Ill. 


Please rush Syprenes Hollywood Bride doll and her 7 complete outfits at 
$6.95 plus C.0.D postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS. 





(please print) 





cry. ZONE___STATE__ 
_OSer Send C.O.D. plus postage. [] | enclose $6.95—ship prepaid. 


FRE Brush, Comb and Mirror 
(Canada $8.95) Niresk, 
FREE! © with all prepaid orders. 953 Kingston Rd., Toronto & 
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$ 14 a S 
Value 


Ballerina Costume 


ollywood Gride Has Everything 


e SITS—STANDS—SLEEPS ¢ HEAD TURNS @ UNBREAKABLE 
e WASHABLE FROM HEAD TO TOE © GUARANTEED MECHANISM 
She’s really 7 dolls in1! She’s dressed in an exquisite wedding gown 
of shimmering rayon satin—and has a complete trousseau suit- 
able for any ‘‘dress-up’’ occasion. You can change her costume, 
wash and wave her hair in any style. She turns her head as she 
walks. Unbreakable, washable plastic body. Sparkling ‘‘go-to- 
sleep” eyes. She sits up and stands. Fully jointed, finely detailed, 
18 in. high. ey this lovely doll at one unbelievable low price. 


Unbreakable 
Plastic! 
ey A Up Walks! 
— Sleeps! 


© Niresk Industries, Inc., 4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicage 40, lil. 








LONG-PLAYING 33): R. P.M. HIGH-FIDELITY 


MASTERPIECES 


COMPLETE TO THE LAST NOTE! 
NOT $1.00 EACH! —— BUT $1.00 FOR ALL EIGHT! 











00 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The “‘Unfinished’’), 
Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BEETHOVEN 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir), 
Netherlands Philbarmonic Choir and Orch., 
Walter Goebr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Alexander Schreiner at the Organ of the Tabernacle 
Salt Lake City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonballe Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer's Apprentice, 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Nghe on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philbarmonic, Walter Goebr, Conducting 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Without any obligation to ever buy another record from us—now or 
later—you can now obtain all the advantages of trial membership. 


putting our fecordings in 
your hands can we convince 
you how extraordinary their 
tonal quality is. Perfotmed 
by internationally-renowned 
orchestras, conductors, and 
this price bears no relation to the soloists. Custom-pressed on 
value of the recordings. Even for TWENTY the purest vinyl plastic. 
times that amount, you could not buy these Reproduced with a fidelity 
masterpieces in recordings of equal quality. | tone which ——— 
the entire range o uman 
Why We Make This Amazing Offer bearing... 4 to 15,000 
Actually we were FORCED to make this “give- cycles! 
away” offer . for two reasons: (1) Only by (2) 
PS op op @® © © 6 6® © 6 6® @® 6 o® a ee eA 
i The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 
Dept. 2210, 43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N. ¥ 


———ALL EIGHT FOR $1.00 


N°x. YOU can get a real start on a com- 
plete record collection for only a dollar. 
Yes. You get ALL EIGHT of these great master- 
pieces—complete to the last note—for only $1.00. 
Just imagine—NOT $1 each, but $1 for ALL 
EIGHT! 


Of course, 


We want to show 
you how our 
new trial mem- 
bership plan 
works. As a trial member, you are not 
obligated to buy any other recordings 


Mail Coupon Now 


Of course, we cannot keep “‘ha 


Sorcerer's Apprentice 


MOUSSORGSKY 
Night on Bald Mountain 


BEETHOVEN 


‘Reine of Athens’’ (march, choir) 


Academic Festival Overture 


WAGNER 


Die Meiatersiager, Prelude, 
Act? 


SCHUBERT 
Symphony No 8 
MOZART 


Piane Concerta in E Flat Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 











i I enclose $1.00 as complete payment; please send me the 
| recordings of the eight great masterpieces listed above. Also 
enroll me as a Trial Member 
i I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the 
Society. I am to receive an advance description of future 
j monthly selections. | may Lh any of these—free of charge 
without paying a advance. I may reject any 
| recording before or after 4 receive it. And I may cancel my 
trial membership at any time. 
| om the future, for each selection I decide to keep—I will 
| ial member's price of only $1.50 plus few cents 


speci. 
Loins charges @ saving of 7% off the usual retail price! 


AAdAress 


1% CANADA address: 686 Dethorse “M., 310 


City 1 
Toronto 4, Ont. = 
4 


from us—now or later! You do, however, 
have the right to try—free of charge— 
any of the Society's monthly selections 
which interest you. You receive prior 
notice of these. You pay nothing in ad- 
vance. And you are not obligated to keep 
those you try even after you have 
played them and hear the interesting music 
notes which accompany each selection. 
You pay — for those which—after hav- 
ing tried them — you decide you really 
want to own. And for these, you pay 
only the low member's price of $1.50 per 
long-playing disc, embodying on the aver- 
age about 40 minutes of music by the 
great masters. A saving of about % off 
the usual retail price! 


There Shall Be Music In Your Home 


Think how much beauty and serenity 
these recordings will add to your life—at 
a trifling cost. Think how they will set 
wur family apart as one interested in the 
tter things of life. Think what a cul- 
tural advantage your children will a by 
having great music a8 an everyday in- 
Spiration, 


out’’ such magnificent long-playing © 
ings indefinitely. Once our mem 
rolls are filled—and they are limited by 
pooceeee capacity—the offer will have 
withdrawn. So avoid disappointm 
Rush coupon with a dollar today. 
The Musical we jece Society, Iné, 
Dept. 2210 est 61st Street 
New Vee 23, N. Y. 
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selection. Prepared by 


b —9 will in time pro- 
vide you and your chil- 
dren with 
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